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IN THE HEADQUARTERS Office of one of our Army 
camps the writer recently saw a placard on the wall with 
the following caption in large letters; 


SMART “This is a smart man’s war.” The thought 
MAN’S _ was amplified with the idea that both strat- 
WAR egy and tactics must be those of “smart 


men” if we are to win the war. In other 
words, the side that can muster the largest quantity 
and the highest quality of intelligence and can co- 
ordinate the same into one great crushing force will be 
the victor in the present conflict, providing it is on the 
alert to use its full strength at all times. 

There is no group in the United States or in the 
United Nations more interested or responsible in re- 
gard to such concepts as that stated above than the 
membership of Phi Delta Kappa. Every educator in 
public school and in higher educational institution 
alike, is in a key position in relation to this issue. 
While the high schools of this country gave specific 
training to approximately 60,000 youths in the World 
War I, more than 500,000 mid-adolescents are receiv- 
ing special training today and another half million 
are under instruction in high schools fitting them for 
participation in the strife in some capacity. The col- 
leges and universities have responded in almost every 
instance by making major adjustments in curriculum 
offerings and through the services of their staffs and 
faculty members. According to one authority, the 
educational program has already reached more than 
2,000,000 youths with special education and this pro- 
gram is still expanding. These institutions have done 
more than train workers for war industries and services. 
Our elementary, secondary and higher education in- 
stitutions have redoubled their efforts to preserve the 
health and to increase the physical fitness of the thirty 
million youths enrolled in our schools and colleges. 
Conservation programs, scrap drives, rationing pro- 
grams, and bond sales have been supported and, in 
Many instances, have been initiated and executed by 
educational leadership. Of such contributions, edu- 
cators shall not boast but, of them, we are justly proud. 
Every possible effort of the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa to the last man, of course, will be exerted to the 
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increase and the acceleration of ‘the smart man’s strat- 
egy and tactics” to win the war. 

Phi Delta Kappa will sense increasingly the response 
of its members to the call of their country’s service. 
The rapidly growing list of our membership on the 
demit roster is an inspiring and a solemnizing tribute to 
the response of the men in our fraternity to the call to 
arms. The demands of the military branches for the 
services of highly trained educators for activities in- 
volving technical training and, in many cases, instruc- 
tional experience have drawn heavily upon the ranks of 
the education profession. In some instances schools 
have been forced to close, in others, departments have 
either closed or have curtailed their offerings and, in 
still others, instructors are carrying much heavier teach- 
ing loads—often in fields not too familiar to them— 
in order that the schools may remain open. In the 
higher educational institutions, certain departments are 
decimated, notably the law and the graduate schools. 

While we are constantly being reminded of the 
seriousness of the present situation we are also warned 
by the best authorities that this will be a long war. 
Again, this will be a long war that will be won by the 
largest group of the smartest men. Most certainly this 
means that we cannot afford to let up on the educa- 
tional emphasis. If we had asserted more positive lead- 
ership in years past, there might not exist the one mil- 
lion men of draft age who are unable to serve their 
country because of total illiteracy today. Phi Delta 
Kappans will do well to champion the cause of keeping 
every schoolhouse open and every child and youth in 
public school as long as feasible and possible in order 
that we may prevent the appearance upon the face of 
our land of an uneducated or superficially educated 
generation. In the higher educational fields every ef- 
fort must be made to guarantee the presence of minds 
that can grasp the significance of the crisis in which we 
at present find ourselves as well as the revolutionary 
ideas in relation to global proximity which will deter- 
mine the efficiency and the permanency of the struggle 
for peace. Education must be ‘‘on the alert.” 

As members of Phi Delta Kappa, we salute the serv- 
ice flag of our fraternity representing the hundreds of 
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members who are now in the armed forces. In fidelity 
to them, we will render every possible service in the 
war program. We must assert positive leadership for 
the highest possible contribution of our schools toward 
the war effort. At the same time every school must hold 
to the basic function of education in its broadest as- 
pects and thus produce a continuous stream of disci- 
plined minds who shall find their places in war work 
and allied activities for the duration and thereafter in 
the accelerated flow of peaceful pursuits. 

It may appear to be impossible to carry out at the 
same time the two purposes indicated above, namely, 
to support the war program and to safeguard the fu- 
ture by the education of our youth. One is reminded 
of the case of Julius Caesar, who in the midst of civil 
strife wrote his works of Analogie, which he dedicated 
to Tully. It was Ben Jonson who, in comparable cir- 
cumstances, wrote the following words, “I have ever 
observed it to have been the office of a wise patriot, 
among the greatest affairs of the state, to take care of 
the commonwealth of learning. For schools, they are 
the seminaries of state; and nothing is worthier than 
that part of the republic which we call the advancement 
of letters.” 

In conclusion, let us face the issue of responsibility 
of the educator in the care of ‘the commonwealth of 
learning.” The educator faces the responsibility of im- 
parting an understanding of the fundamental issues in- 
volved in the present struggle. The youth of the land 
must be impressed with the fact that the ideals of in- 
dividual liberty, democracy, and spiritual freedom, 
which have been attained at a dear price are in grave 
danger. If these ideals are false, which the enemy 
declares, then the social, economic, political, and re- 
ligious institutions which have their foundations .in 
them would pass into the discard under the will of the 
state. 

Our youth must be taught not only to think but to 
believe. Appreciations are what we live by, and convic- 
tions are what we die by. The smart man not only 
knows, but has faith born of inspiration, in what he 
knows. We must recognize that this war permits no 
compromise. There is no true victory unless one’s 
ideals are vindicated. This war will determine whether 
the world shall be dominated by a spirit of peace and 
cooperation or by force. A renowned military author- 
ity recently said that no war is won unless the faith 
of the defeated armies in the values for which they 
fight is destroyed. For what shall it profit an army if it 
shall conquer the whole world and lose its own soul ? 
American youth must be inspired in our schools to ap- 
preciate our heritage, to uaderstand the issues at stake, 
and to fight a smart man’s war with conviction and 
faith —ULLIN W. LEAVELL, National President of Phi 
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Real Americanism Demonstrated 


That the American to be treas- 
ured, protected, and defended at all costs, we all agree. We 
may see in it much that can be improved and we may . 
nize its failures of the past, but where else in this wide world 
can one find its equal? What other way of life could produce 
a philosophy of life comparable to that which appears in the 
following letter of one American to another? This letter ap- 
in the Adult Life Enrichment series published by the 
ivision of University Extension, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, issue of September 7, 1942. It is published here 
by special permission.—Eprror. 

“I know you will be interested in a conversation I 
had recently with a man who has two sons in active 
service on fighting fronts. We were discussing the war, 
America’s past and America’s future. He said, ‘My boys 
enlisted and went to war because they felt there was a 
job to be done and it was their duty to help do it. The 
spirit of adventure, plus the enthusiasm and energy of 
youth, were contributing causes. They did not stop 
long to consider aims and motives. As a rule, young 
people do not, anyway. When there is an impulse to 
serve, you can rarely pin them down to cold analysis of 
fact. Love of country burns in their hearts; and when 
the call comes, they respond without asking why. 

“It is the parents who are more likely to inquire into 
the reasons. Yet, though I know my sons may not re- 
turn, I would do nothing to restrain their going. Per- 
haps it is because I feel I have a personal debt to pay 
America. My father was an immigrant. As a young 
man, he came here with only enough education to read 
and write. He was a day laborer, never earning much 
money but with my mother’s thrift, it was enough to 
raise a large family. The ambition of my father and 
mother was to give their children the education they 
lacked. Three of us became college graduates ; two of 
my sisters went to normal school and became teachers. 

‘\My father was no great talker. He never preached 
about his Americanism; but as soon as he possibly 
could, he obtained citizenship, and throughout his life 
was a good citizen. In conversation occasionally he 
would mention Washington or Lincoln and say, ‘He 
was a great man.’ Now and then he would refer to the 
career of some man out of the ranks who had risen high 
and remark, “That could only happen in America.’ 
And although he never said so in as many words, I 
know he believed in America as a land of opportunity. 
One of my cousins, my father’s nephew, became a 
higher court judge, a fact in which my father took great 
pride. “Think of it,’ he would say, ‘a judge in the 
family.’ His pride was not merely personal either. I 
am sure that fundamentally his feeling arose from the 
fact that such a thing could happen to the son of a poor 
man in this country, 4is country. 

“That is why, when my two sons went off to war, I 
began to think of that simple man, my father, and of 
what he would have said about his grandsons had he 
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had the gift of finding words to fit his thoughts. He 
would have believed, as I believe, that what my sons 
and the sons of other men are fighting for is to preserve 
America as the Land of Opportunity. We are fighting 
for other things, too, to be sure—but this is what they 
add up to. 

“We are told we must shed blood and tears to win. 
Here is something worthy of that sacrifice. It is our 
great American tradition. It has been possible because 
we have been free and because our national creed that 
all men are created free and equal has a burning verity 
within it, all skeptics and critics to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In a world dominated by dictators, that 
tradition, that spirit, that belief, cannot endure. Nor 
can it endure in any system where the multitude be- 
comes the pawns and vassals of a few. My blood boils 
whenever men speak of ‘the American proletariat.’ 
There is no such class in America. Yes, there are work- 
ing people but not working classes. For in America the 
sons and daughters of working men can be the em- 
ployers, the statesmen, the doctors, the engineers, the 
lawyers and the teachers of tomorrow. Because there 
is nothing to stop them. Because the opportunity is 
there. Because in America, if you have character and 
courage, you can carve your own career. For this, our 
men can go to war with victory in their hearts. For 
this, we must win the war. Whatever changes may 
come, we, the people, must keep America, the land of 
freedom, the land of opportunity!” 


Priorities and Imperatives 
in Education 


Priority: quality or status of being prior; precedence. 

Imperative: not to be avoided or evaded; obligatory; bind- 
ing; compulsory. 

Priorities may change. Imperatives cannot be 


avoided. 
PRIORITIES 


1. Priority should be given to the problem of pro- 

viding adequate guidance in military service, and in 
civilian service for girls and women and for adults and 
old persons. The high schools should get facts and 
prepare the population in fields where there are short- 
ages. 
2. Priority should be given to supervision and in- 
service training of teachers. This training is needed 
at all times. It is vastly more needed now. New 
young teachers, recalled teachers who have been out 
of the profession for some time, and teachers who, 
due to present conditions, are forced to change their 
assignments; all need this training. 

3. Priority should be given to providing legitimate 


participation in war effort for children and youth. The 
more effective way to give children a sense of belong- 
ing is to have them participate. Children can help in 
selling war stamps, in salvage drives, in rationing, and 
in growing victory gardens. 

4. Priority should be given to all projects in which 
the school and the community cooperate. Examples 
are air-raid protection, Red Cross programs, and trans- 
portation. To accomplish this, school schedules may 
have to be shifted. Price control will also enter this 
picture. 

5. Every legitimate effort should be made to per- 
suade and encourage qualified and capable men to 
continue educational service rather than to enter war 
service or industry. 

IMPERATIVES 


You cannot evade imperatives. Educators must 
deal with the ones that are remote as well as those that 
are immediate. 

1. All educators—teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, alike—must learn to adjust thinking and prac- 
tice to changing conditions. Illustrations of this are: 
Today’s thinking about maps must be in terms of 
global maps. We have been under the impression 
that the white man was the ruler of the universe. It is 
probable that American educators will be teaching the 
American way of doing things in all parts of the 
world. Also, our parents had to adjust themselves to 
the automobile. We must adjust to “airflivvers.” 

2. All essential school services must be maintained 
and new services must be added. Everything added or 
discarded must be weighed. 

3. Educators must strive to understand the issues 
underlying the war and, in turn, must strive to en- 
large the understanding of all. It is a question of 
Freedom vs. Slavery, Individual vs. State, and Chris- 
tian Ethics vs. Paganism. 

4. Educators must recognize that war problems and 
post-war problems are not separate categories. We 
are building and teaching now for the post-war era. 
Even the army must plan for an eventual armistice 
and a post-war period. 

5. The financial structure which supports educa- 
tion must be protected and, wherever necessary, 
strengthened. England in her experience has found 
this to be a wise step. 

6. Educators must not allow the values implicit 
in the war experience to lapse when the war itself 
ceases. The gains made in vocational education must 
not be lost. Also, love of country should be a peace- 
time as well as a wartime experience. 

7. We must so teach that isolationism shall never 
again be an issue in American affairs. 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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Committee Activity in a Selected Group 
of Secondary Schools 


By C. A. WEBER 


S part of a larger and more comprehensive study 
A conducted by the Sub-committee on In-Service Ed- 
ucation of Teachers of the North Centra! Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, inquiry was made 
into the committee activities of teachers in two hundred 
forty-seven selected secondary schools of the North 
Central Association. The inquiry sought the answers 
to five questions as follows: 

1. What committees are most common in the se- 
lected schools as devices to promote teacher growth in 
service ? 

2. How are such committees chosen? 

3. Who serves on the committees ? 

4. What are the functions of committees ? 

5. What is done with committee reports? 

Ninety-four per cent of the selected schools reported 
committee activity of some kind which resulted in edu- 
cation of teachers in service. All of these schools felt 
that committee work by the staff was valuable from 
the point of view of engendering teacher growth. 

Table I is a summary of the situation in the selected 
schools with respect to the first question asked. Under 
“Guidance” were included committees on home rooms, 
citizenship, management of pupils, student govern- 
ment, counseling, pupil problems, and various types 
of class activity. Under “Planning In-service Educa- 
tion” were included those committees organized to 
plan staff meetings, to give book reviews, to encourage 
membership in teacher organizations, to plan depart- 
mental meetings, to issue statements of philosophy, to 
improve instruction, to issue handbooks, and to do 
miscellaneous tasks in connection with teachers’ meet- 
ings. Committees on administration included advisory 
committees, purchasing committees, evaluation com- 
mittees, accrediting committees, plant management, 
and personnel management. The miscellaneous com- 
mittees included thirteen committees reported to per- 
form specific single assignments, six committees to plan 
graduation programs, four committees to undertake 


* Weber, C. A. Techniques Employed in a Selected Group 
of Secondary Schools of the North Central Association for 
Educating Teachers in Service. Unpublished Doctoral Dis- 
sertation. Northwestern University. 1942 498 pp. 

Also, 

Weber, C. A. Basic assumptions for evaluation of tech- 
niques employed in secondary schools for educating teachers 
in service. The North Central Association Quarterly 17: 19-27 
July 1942, and three succeeding issues. 
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* C. A. Weber, superintendent of schools, Galva, 
Illinois, is research assistant for the North Cen- 
tral Association sub-commitiee on In-Service 
Education. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


TABLE I. WHat CoMMITTEES ARE Most COMMON IN THE 
SELECTED SCHOOLS As DEVICES TO PROMOTE 
TEACHER GROWTH IN SERVICE ? 


Number of 
Per Cent 
‘Schools Re- 
Committee porting Such 
Committees 
Planning In-service Education ... 91 37.0 
Extra-curricular Activities ...... 73 29.6 
Teacher Welfare ............. 58 24.0 
Grades, Marks, Testing ........ 57 23.2 
Special Teaching Aids ......... 40 16.3 
Administration of the School ... . 39 16.0 
Public Relations .............. 35 14.3 
Miscellaneous ..:.............. 32 13.0 


research problems, and one on national defense. 
(Study was made before the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941.) 

Table II reveals the fact that two-thirds of the com- 
mittees are appointed by the administrative heads. 
Only in the areas of teacher welfare and public rela- 
tions does this percentage fall below fifty. Evidently 
administrators feel that it is their duty and privilege 
to select members of committees. A common reaction 
of principals has been that committee members are se- 
lected largely by teachers volunteering. The data in 
Table II indicate that volunteering is a means of selec- 
tion in only 8.2 per cent of the schools. In only 13.5 
per cent of the schools do teachers select their own 
committees or elect committees to select committees. 
Examination of Table II leads to the conclusion that the 
principal is the mainspring in the program of selection 
of committees. 

Table III is a summary of the data with respect to 
the personnel of committees. As would be expected, 
classroom teachers serve on most of the committees 
and the principal serves as a member of committees 
in nearly one-fourth of the cases. Pupils serve on com- 
mittees in about one case out of eight, but parents sel- 
dom serve on committees. 

The function of committees as described by the co- 
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TABLE IJ. How Commrirrgees ARE SELECTED 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


TABLE IV. THe FUNCTION OF COMMITTEES 


Per 
Per 
Per Cent ap- 
Committee pointed el board 
by prin- on vol- | elect on 
cipal unteer | by staff parted 
basis 
ways 
71.0 7.3 10.5 11.2 
Curriculum.......... 75.6 7.3 8.9 9.2 
Planning In-service 
Education ......... 65.0 9.9 8.8 16.7 
Extra-curricular 
71.3 6.9 16.5 5.3 
Teacher Welfare ..... 45.7 13.5 35.6 %. 
Grades, Marks, Testing] 87.7 8.8 3.1 0.4 
Administration ....... 69.2 2.5 20.3 8.0 
Public Relations ..... 43.0 14.2 25.7 17.1 
Specific Assignments ..| 72.0 12.5 9.6 5.9 
eee 75.0 25.0 0.0 0.0 
66.7 8.2 13.5 11.6 


TABLE III. PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEES 


Gather 
Suggest f Devis- . 
‘acts Experi- 
: topics ing Evalu- 
study mation | 
Guidance ....} 10.5 45.2 32.3 9.0 12.0 
Curriculum ...| 9.7 49.8 32.3 1.6 7.6 
Planning 
In-service 


Education..| 17.6 | 39.6 | 319 | 00 /| 119 
Activities ..| 23.2 41.5 31.6 2.7 1.0 


Welfare 23.6 37.2 32.4 0.0 6.8 
Grades, Marks, 

Testing .... 1.7 84.2 14.1 0.0 0.0 
Special Teach- 

ing Aids ...| 10.0 52.5 32.4 5.1 0.0 
Administration 2.5 64.0 30.3 0.0 3.2 
Public 

Relations... 5.7 60.0 31.8 1.4 1.1 
Miscellaneous 12.5 50.0 34.2 3.3 0.0 

12.6 50.7 30.2 1.6 


Per Cent in 
teachers 
includ-| includ-| includ-| t 
Committee ing ing | prin- | super- 
pupils | parents| cipal | visors 
on com- or 
mittees de part- 
ment 
heads 
Guidance ........... 20.1 4.8 21.7 80.5 
Curriculum .......... 9.7 4.9 26.5 71.0 
Planning In-service 
Education ......... 5.5 1.4 20.9 84.5 
Extra-curricular 
Activities ......... 30.1 4.1 26.0 99.0 
Teacher Welfare ..... 5.1 0.0 12.0 100.0 
Grades, Marks, Testing} 14.0 7.1 24.5 100.0 
Special Teaching Aids .| 35.0 5.0 30.0 95.0 
Administration ....... 5.1 5.1 23.0 87.4 
Public Relations ..... 14.2 23.4 20.0 94.0 
Miscellaneous ........ 6.2 3.1 15.6 77.1 
> 13.5 4.5 22.4 85.4 


operating schools fell into five major areas: Suggesting 
topics for study, gathering facts and information, de- 
vising plans of action, experimentation, and evaluation. 
Table IV summarizes the situation in the selected 
sample of secondary schools. 

The fifth question, “What is done with committee 
reports ?,”’ is answered by the data presented in Table 
V. In more than half the cases the findings of the 
committees were mimeographed and given to the staff, 
but in only 21.9 per cent of the cases were the data 
made available by the committees used as a basis of 
action by the staff. In approximately one case out of 
eight the reports of committees were filed for reference 
but never used, and in slightly over five per cent of 


TABLE V. Dispostrion OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Per Cent 
actually| Per Cent| Per Ceni 
used as | given to| given to| Per Cent 

Committee basis of | parents| boards | filed and 

re action | and | of edu-| not used 
teachers| * the | pupils | cation 


school 
Guidance ....| 63.6 16.1 14.2 4.1 2.0 
Curriculum ...} 59.6 21.9 5.7 3.9 8.9 
Planning 
In-service 


Education ..| 45.0 33.0 2.2 1.1 18.7 
Extra-curricular 
Activities ..| 46.5 10.9 5.4 15.4 21.8 


Miscellaneous .} 59.3 21.8 
Totals ...| 54.0 21.9 


Welfare ...| 52.5 35.6 1.1 2.3 8.5 
Grades, Marks, 
Testing ....| 54.4 22.8 5.7 3.3 12.8 
Speciai Teach- 
ing Aids ...| 54.3 | 17.0 17 | 19.9 7.0 
Administrati 61.5 15.3 1.5 0.7 21.0 
Public 
Relations 45.7 11.7 16.4 6.2 20.0 
7.1 
5.4 


the cases the reports of committees were made avail- 
able to parents, pupils, or boards of education. 


SUMMARY 


1. Ninety-four per cent of the schools reported com- 
mittee activity of some kind. 

2. Committees fall into ten major groups, listed in 
their order of frequency of use, namely, Guidance, 
Curriculum Development, Planning, Extra-curric- 
ular, Teacher Welfare, Grades, Teaching Aids, Ad- 
ministration, Public Relations, and Miscellaneous. 

3. a. Sixty-six and seven tenths per cent of the com- 

mittees are appointed by the administrative head. 
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Per Cent eee 
includ- 

Teacher | 


e. 


f. 


. Thirteen and five tenths per cent are elected by 


the staff. 
Eleven and six tenths per cent are appointed by 
external agencies, such as city, county, or state 


groups. 


. Eight and two tenths per cent are selected as a 


result of teachers’ volunteering to serve. 
Teachers nearly always serve on committees. 


. The administrator is a member of the committees 


in 22.4 per cent of the cases. 


. In 14.6 per cent of the cases, department heads 


only make up the committees. 


. In 13.6 per cent of the cases, pupils serve on 


committees. 

Parents serve on committees in only 4.5 per cent 
of the cases. 

Laymen serve on 3 per cent of the committees. 


5. The specific functions of committees may be de- 
scribed under five major headings: Suggesting 
topics for staff study, fact gathering, devising 
plans of action, experimentation, and evaluation 
of present practices. 

a. 


Fifty and seven tenths per cent of the commit- 
tees are organized to gather facts and informa- 
tion. 

Thirty and two tenths per cent of the commit- 
tees are organized for the purpose of devising 
plans of action. 


. Twelve and six tenths per cent of the committees 


are organized to suggest topics for staff study. 


. Four and nine tenths per cent of the committees 


are organized to evaluate present practices. 


. One and six tenths per cent are organized to 


conduct experiments. 


. Fifty-four per cent of the committee reports find 


their way to the hands of the teachers through 
mimeographed reports. 


. Twenty-one and nine tenths per cent of the 


committee reports are actually used as a basis for 
staff action. 


. Thirteen and two tenths per cent are filed for 


future reference or are not used. 


. Five and five tenths per cent of the committee 


reports are given to the board of education or the 
administrative officer. 


. Five and four tenths per cent of the committee 


reports are mimeographed and distributed to 
parents, pupils, and teachers. 


7. The most promising practices reported are: 
a. 


Selecting teachers to serve on committees by 
methods other than appointment by the admin- 
istrative head of the school. 


. Using committee findings as the basis of staff 


action. 


. Arranging matters so that teachers, rather than 
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administrators or supervisors, are chairmen of 
committees. 

d. Including parents, pupils, and laymen on com- 

mittees studying the curriculum. 

e. Selecting committees to study the curriculum, 
evaluation, philosophy, experimentation, pro- 
grams for educating teachers in service, extra- 
curricular activities, teacher welfare, guidance, 
school administration, public relations, and 
special problems which arise from time to time. 


IMPLICATIONS 


When the concept of faith in intelligence is applied 
to educational leadership, there seems to be little justi- 
fication for the situation reported by the selected 
schools. Educational problems are best solved by a 
conscious effort on the part of all the participants to 
get a more intelligent understanding of these problems. 
Conscious efforts of all participants mean an actual 
sharing in the making of decisions. One of the first 
steps in the reconstruction of educational administra- 
tion is to eliminate the dualism between administration 
and teaching. The administrator must come to see his 
primary task as one of creating the rule of freedom 
and extensive participation rather than the rule of as- 
signment of tasks. If the purpose of administration 
in the education of teachers is to create democratic ex- 
periences, it is very obvious that, in the final analysis, 
these experiences must be created by the teachers. All 
efforts of administration to promote an understanding 
of democracy will be fruitless unless the staff actually 
practices democracy. 

Teachers must feel that they are educationally and 
socially important, that their judgments count, that they 
stand for something in the development and perpetua- 
tion of democracy. To do this, teachers should appoint 
their own committees, either directly or through some 
agency selected by them. The administrator should not 
appoint committees. The situation in the selected 
schools, as judged by the data reported, is far from be- 
ing conducive to practice of democracy. Change should 
be effected at once, and the change is neither expensive 
nor difficult to make. The change is merely that of 
giving teachers the right to select their own committees 
without reference to the desires of a superior officer. 
If the administrator, whether he be president, dean, 
principal, supervisor, or head of a department, is per- 
mitted to interfere with any of these matters in any 
way, the process of destroying the atmosphere most 
conducive to growth can thrive. 

Students should be given a large part on all com- 
mittees. They should feel free to attend and should 
have representation on every committee which con- 
cerns their own development. 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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An Evaluation of Work-Experience 


By C. A. WEBER 


N cooperation with Rotary Clubs and the Work- 
Study Committee of the 147th District of Rotary In- 
ternational, public high schools in Galva, Evanston, 
and Chicago, Illinois, conducted an experiment in the 
area of providing work-experience for high school 
seniors. Following the suggestions of the Work-Study 
Committee, seniors in these schools were permitted to 
pursue a course called “Work-Experience” in lieu of 
one of the four regular courses usually studied. Each 
registrant was required to work a minimum of one 
hundred eighty hours per semester in the place of busi- 
ness of the cooperating Rotarian. Cooperating club 
members agreed to instruct the young people in their 
respective vocational areas. In return for the instruc- 
tion given, the pupil was expected to render a reason- 
able amount of service to the Rotarian. A total of 
sixty-nine high school seniors were engaged in the 
experiment, forty-two boys and twenty-seven girls. 
Table I reveals the general nature of the work per- 
formed by the high school seniors. 

Before the work-experience project was actually 
started, the students who were to participate were asked 
to answer a number of questions. The following con- 
clusions were drawn by the Work-Study Committee 
after a careful study of the student replies: 


TABLE I 


NATURE OF THE WORK PERFORMED BY STUDENTS 
(In order of frequency) 


Girls Both 


Work Performed 


Saleswork in stores 
Waitress or waiter 
Fountain Service 
Bench work in a shop 
Stenographic work 
Ready-to-wear clothes 
Pharmaceutical work 
Electrical shop work 
Bakery work 
Apprentice to teacher 
Bank Clerk 

Cashier 

Window decorating 

_ Counseling, boys’ club 
Telegraph company 
Automobile repair work 
Animal hospital 
Wholesale produce 


Totals 


KM 


N 


*Weber, C. A. An experiment in Cooperation between Ro- 
tary Clubs and Public High Schools in Providing W ork-Ex- 
berience for Youth. Mimeographed report. Aug. 1, 1942. 
Write Dr. Milton Towner, c/o Chicago Rotary Club, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 55 pp. 
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* C. A. Weber, superintendent of scbools, Galva, 
Illinois, is director of research for the 147th 
District of Rotary International. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. This article is but one 
phase of a more complete and detailed report 
made to Rotary International. * 


1. The pupils’ interests leaned heavily toward the 
so-called “‘academic’”’ phase of high school education 
rather than toward the so-called “Vocational” aspect 
of it. ; 

2. The high school pupils included in the experi- 
ment, in general, were very happy in their school situ- 
ations and they felt that the schools were doing a good 
job. 

3. The pupils felt a great need for more teacher- 
pupil understanding, more status as individuals, and 
more opportunities to mix in school social affairs. 

4. Sports, music, art, Scouting, and new books 
seemed to be the dominant interests of the students 
outside the classroom. 

5. The pupils expressed a definite feeling that the 
school should prepare them to meet real life problems 
rather than artificial problems created by the teacher. 

6. The occupational choices of students were varied 
and quite similar to interests reported in recent studies. 

7. The pupils liked their school chiefly because of 
friendships and social life. 

8. The chief problems of the group were, in their 
order of frequency of mention, lack of self-confidence, 
inability to mix socially, inability to get along with 
adults, lack of planning for the future, and absence of 
life goals. 

9. Slightly more than half the pupils expected to 
attend colleges, and more than eighty per cent wanted 
to attend college or universities. 

At the close of the school year, i ires were 
sent to the pupils who had finished the work-experience 
project, and, similarly, questionnaires were sent to the 
cooperating Rotarian employers, to the parents of the 
children, and to a large group of teachers who had 
been named by the pupils as most competent to evaluate 
the effect of the work-experience on students. 


EVALUATION OF WoRK-EXPERIENCE BY 
THE HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Forty-three pupils believed the work-experience to 
be very worth-while, nineteen stated that it was valu- 
able, two weren’t sure, and none believed that it was 
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of doubtful value. In response to the request to give 
reasons for their answers, the students assigned the 
following in the order of frequency of mention: 

1. It gave them status as individuals. 

2. It gave them new understandings. 

3. It gave them much needed experience in meeting 
adults. 

4. It gave them self-confidence. 

5. It enabled them to judge more intelligently about 
their futures. 

6. It taught them the value of work. 

7. It stimulated a desire for more education. 

To illustrate the reactions of pupils, five quotations 
fror the questionnaires are presented: 

“I feel that my work experience has been worth- 
while because it has afforded valuable experience in 
meeting the public. I have learned a great deal about 
management of a drug store. I have learned to be 
careful and painstaking. It has given me insight into 
curtailment problems during war times. It has defi- 
nitely shown me that pharmacy is what I want to make 
my life’s work.” 

“I have discovered that the study of law is my im- 
mediate desire and that the work of a lawyer requires 
hard work, continuous study and exact thinking. My 
work experience has been the most significant exper- 
ience of my life. Thanks to Mr. Curtis, my Rotarian 
employer, I have gained an insight into the profession 
of law which could not have been duplicated in a high 
school course. I felt more important, more self-con- 
fident and more determined to really do a good job at 
Dartmouth after my experience.” 

“Work seems so much more important to me now. 
Before this experience I was interested most in a good 
time. There has come a change in my outlook—a 
feeling of freedom and of importance which I never 
found before. I can’t explain it.” 

“It has enabled me to overcome my shyness and re- 
tiring attitude and has eliminated the fears I used to 
have of strangers. I have learned a great deal and I 
am glad for the opportunity.” 

“As a clerk in a grocery store I have learned much 
about the grocery business. The most important thing 
I have learned, though, is that the work experience 
has made me feel like at last I'm something more than 
a kid.” 

The pupils were asked to indicate what the effect of 
the work-experience was upon their grades in school. 
Eleven stated that their scholastic marks improved, 
forty-seven indicated that there was no change, six 
stated that their grades suffered a little, and five did 
not answer. 

When asked to indicate defects in the program, the 
pupils mentioned the following most frequently: 

1. Failure to open the opportunity to more pupils. 


2. A tendency to assign pupils to unimportant jobs. 

3. Inadequate planning between the school and 
the employing Rotarian. 

Thirty-seven pupils stated that the best way to im- 
prove the program was to make it open to more stu- 
dents. The following quotations are typical: 

“I don’t believe enough students knew about the 
course—if they did there would have been school-wide 
enthusiasm.” 

“It's the greatest thing that ever happened—only 
it’s available to too few.” 

“This type of course should be available to every 
student—maybe requir 

“I would publicize it so more students could take 
advantage of it.” 

“Why hasn't it been done before? More should be 
in on it.” 

“Enlarge the program so more students can take it.” 

“Rotary has rendered a great service but it hasn't 
gone far enough. This prograrn should be expanded 
so all high school seniors could have work experience. 
I firmly believe this.” 

“I would have somebody talk to a few teachers who 
aren't in sympathy and explain things to them. One 
teacher ridicules the whole idea and I've suffered 
thereby. She simply doesn’t understand.” 

At the close of the questionnaire, students were 
asked three questions. These questions, answerable 
by “yes” or “no” are listed in Table II, together with 
the answers given by students. 


> TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF ANSWERS OF STUDENTS TO THREE QUESTIONS 


Questions Yes No 
Has your experience at work given you 
training in how to get along with people? | 62 - 2 


Do you think that the Rotary Club and the 
high school should continue their coopera- 
tive enterprise to provide pupils with work 


experience ? 60 1 
Do you believe Rotary has worked in har- 
mony with its mottoes of “Service above 
self’ and “He profits most who serves best” 
in this project? 58 1 


Pupils were invited to expand on their reactions in 
a short paragraph. Three quotations are presented il- 
lustrating the best stated reactions. 

“In working at the First National Bank or Evans- 
ton I received plenty of experience that will mean a lot 
to me later on in life. Any job, no matter what kind 
it is, is to me a chance for learning something. Every- 
thing counts as experience. I honestly think that Rotary 
is doing a very fine thing in initiating this opportunity 
to give young people a chance to learn something out- 
side of books. More of this type of education should 
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be put into our high schools. It seems to me to be more 
worth-while than many so-called academic subjects. 

“I am sure that everyone who has cooperated in the 
work experience projects can say that it has put a new 
light on the world for high school students. Life is 
not just for fun with youth as king but it is something 
one appreciates and feels a part of most when he works. 
This project has made me much more mature and 
much more confident that I can meet life’s problems as 
they come. This work should become the chief ac- 
tivity of Rotary.” 

“My experience in the Bon Ton Bakery has helped 
me immeasurably. Before I started to work I was 
afraid to speak and to express my opinions. I was 
nervous when around people. I hated to talk over a 
phone and I had never handled money. Now I can 
talk freely directly to customers or over the phone and 
I know how to count money quickly and accurately. 
This experience gave me something I’ve wanted and 
which no other high school course ever gave me.” 

“I believe the work experience course has been one 
of the best things that ever came within reach of high 
school students. I am very grateful to Evanston Town- 
ship High School and to Rotary for it.” 


EVALUATION BY COOPERATING ROTARIANS 
(Employers) 

Fifty-one employers out of a total of fifty-nine re- 
turned questionnaires. Of the fifty-one, forty-seven 
indicated that from their point of view the experiment 
had been very much worth-while, no employer doubted 
its value, while four failed to answer this question. 
Four quotations illustrate the reactions of employers. 

“It has been very worthwhile for the following 
reasons: 

“a. It made us realize that our employees were 
learning from us and made us wonder about what 
they were learning. 

“b. It developed the student in three areas—his self- 
respect, his ability to assume responsibility, and his 
eagerness to learn. 

“c. We won new friends. The boy brought us new 
customers who look upon us as doing more than sell- 
ing.” 

“Teaching a boy is no small task. This experiment 
has given me a feeling of profound respect for the 
educational fraternity. We feel that we have been 
of help to the student—but we know that he has chal- 
lenged us. This is the first time I really felt like I was 
able to say that as a Rotarian I had rendered vocational 
service.” 

“As a lawyer it never occurred to me that a boy 
would be interested in me. When this apprentice came 
to me I suddenly realized a responsibility to youth I 
hadn’t thought of before. John read law, went to 
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court with me, helped in minor details, and grew tre- 
mendously. From every angle it has been a stimulating 
experience to both of us.” 

“Every bit of effort we put out has been worth it. 
The girl became more sociable, a better sales gir! and 
a better student. We profited by service and so did 
the apprentice.” 

Forty-six employers stated that they had observed 
marked changes in the “apprentice’’ as a result of the 
work-experience. Three said they saw no change, and 
two failed to answer. The changes which occurred 
most frequently, according to employers, were: 

1. More serious attitude toward life. 

2. Greater sense of responsibility. 

3. Improvements in accuracy, punctuality, courtesy, 
appearance, and behavior. 

4. Increased poise and self-confidence. 

5. More ambition. 

When asked to give a general evaluation of work- 
experience in terms of effect upon the pupil, forty em- 
ployers assigned a rank of “very valuable” ; four, “some 
value”; two, “doubtful value”; none, “waste of ef- 
fort’’; five failed to answer. Two quotations are typi- 
cal of the reactions of the forty: 

“It is an excellent endeavor as we see it not only 
from our standpoint of being able to get help locally 
but also from the standpoint of the employe who re- 
ceives the benefit of training along lines of our voca- 
tion. We have often been thanked by parents of stu- 
dents for the improvement shown after being with us 
for a time.” 

“By giving the boy extra time explaining why we 
operate our store as we do, showing him our mistakes 
and successes, we have developed a boy who takes a 
keen interest in our work and who is valuable to our 
organization. Lester will probably continue to work 
with us after he finishes school. It has been a valuable 
experience for both of us.” 


EVALUATION BY THE TEACHERS 


The teachers were requested to evaluate the work- 
experience in terms of: 

1. Its effect upon the scholastic achievement of the 
pupil. 

2. Its effect on the pupil’s general attitude toward 
school. 

3. Its effect on his general deportment. 

4. Its effect on his personality. 

Each teacher was given individual blanks for each 
pupil who had nominated him as a teacher most com- 
petent to evaluate the effect of work-experience. Table 
III is a summary of the answers of teachers. 

Eight typical answers of teachers are quoted to il- 
lustrate the reactions: 

“One year ago, Edward was apparently less stable 
emotionally than now. It was his habit to blame 


TABLE III 
EVALUATIONS By TEACHERS 


Points for Evaluation No. 
(a) Scholastic achievement: 
No particular change noticed 36 
Improvement in scholastic achievement 31 
Decrease in standard 23 
No statement 6 
(b) General attitude toward school: 
Improved attitude 49 
No change in attitude 27 
Developed worse attitude 13 
7 


No statement 


(c) Effect on personal behavior: 
Personal behavior improved 38 
Behavior the same 


Behavior worse 7 

No statement 23 
(d) Effect on personality developments: 

Development improved 53 

Development the same 34 

Development worse 1 

No statement 8 


others for his faults. He now takes his few errors in 
stride, and is not upset by them. It is easier for him to 
converse with his classmates and with his instructor. 
I believe this work has given him something tangible 
to hold as being something of practical value.” 

“Phyllis has derived a great deal from this exper- 
ience. It has enhanced her sense of well-being and has 
given her the “boost’’ needed to make her realize that 
she counts.” 

“Work experience has not interfered with Louis’ 
work, in fact it has improved. He appreciates school 
more than ever. It has given him more poise and has 
brought him in contact with many people.” 

“Bruce has, as a result of his work experience, 
learned to organize his time in order to get everything 
done. He has learned to accept responsibility and to 
be dependable.” 

“I think the results have been excellent in every re- 
spect. I think he has been happier and more self-con- 
fident. I wish every high school student might have 
work experience.” 

“Work experience has had a profound effect on at 
least two boys in my classes. These boys seemed lost 
and purposeless before their experience. Now they 
seem to feel that they are no longer “kids” but young 
men. Their whole attitude has changed. They work 
harder and with more apparent purpose. Contact with 
business men gave them something we didn’t give them 
in school.” 

“We need to reorganize our schools so that more 
youth can take advantage of this type of work.” 

“Bob himself feels that the work has had no effect 
upon him but that it has been difficult to keep up 
school work at the same time. (He did it.) I feel, 
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however, that the whole experience has done much 
for Bob that he doesn’t realize. He has emerged from 
the work minus the distaste for school which he did 
have and now realizes its value. In my opinion work 
experience had a tremendously beneficial effect upon 
EVALUATION BY PARENTS 


Fifty-six parents replied to the inquiries of the com- 
mittee. Fifty-one stated that in their opinion the ex- 
perience had been very much worth-while. Two par- 
ents doubted its value, and three failed to reply. Five 
quotations from their answers typify parent reactions. 

“It has given my son an opportunity to partake of the 
responsibility of a real job and to learn from it. It 
has made him more mature. Since working his grade 
markings have shown improvement.” 

“It gave him a feeling of responsibility and inde- 
pendence. There has been a very marked change for 
the better.” 

“The work experience project did something to our 
son which is difficult for us to describe. It gave him 
new energy to work and a much healthier outlook 
on life—which even the war hysteria did not dent.” 

“I think that the work experience has been the most 
valuable single experience John has had. It served 
to crystallize his ideas about going to college.” 

“It made him feel important—and so he acted more 
like a young man than a little boy.” 

Thirty parents indicated that their sons or daugh- 
ters had taken a keener interest in school work as a re- 
sult of the work-experience, fourteen did not know 
whether any change had been effected in this regard, 
while ten felt that there had been a slight decrease in 
such interest. The following statements illustrate par- 
ental reaction. 

“He is positive that he needs more education (some- 
thing he was in doubt about before) and is willing to 
work to pay for it, not only through study but through 
direct financial contribution from his own earnings.” 

“She enjoyed earning her own money and in mak- 
ing better grades at school. It gave her some spending 
money and enabled her to hold her head up at school. 
This has meant a lot to her and has made our whole 
home much happier. I really believe that it eliminated 
much bickering at home and kept us all on a more even 
keel.” 

“It didn’t take our boy long, after starting this proj- 
ect, to realize that his education was vitally important. 
He wasn’t interested in going to college until after he 
went to work. We feel, as parents, that Rotary ren- 
dered an invaluable service to us and to our boy.” 

“His interest in school work has always been satis- 
factory. The contribution of work experience has been 
good but not especially associated with school work.” 

“School, in some ways, has become a little juvenile 
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to Mary since her work. She does just as well but she 
seems to make fun of some of the things which they 
do at school. I’m a little worried over this.” 

“There are many boys who feel that they are misfits. 
This Rotary project has snapped our boy out of this 
state by putting him on a job which he could do and 
thereby placing him squarely on his feet. He began to 
feel important and worth something, and when this 
happened, we had a new and different boy. We, as 
parents, are very grateful. We had never heard of 
Rotary before, but now we watch for all the Rotary 
news and we're surprised at how much we find.” 


SUMMARY 


1. Pupils, employers, parents, and teachers agreed 
that work-experience for high school seniors was very 
valuable. 

2. The chief reason assigned for valuing work- 
experience highly were: 

a. It gave the students status as individuals. 

b. It enlarged their understandings. 

c. It taught them how to meet people and how 
to get along with people. 

d. It gave the students self-confidence. 

e. It enabled them to judge more intelligently 
about their futures. 

f. It taught them the value of work. 

g. It stimulated a desire to learn. 

h. It encouraged punctuality, more serious atti- 
tudes, accuracy, courtesy, carefulness, and tact. 

i. It developed a sense of responsibility. 

j. It provided a reality much needed to mott- 
vate study. 


3. The greatest gains were in the area of personality 
development. 

4. It prompted a desire to learn and to study more 
than it promoted a desire to follow a specific vocation. 

5. Its effects upon the general attitude of partici- 
pants outweighed its effects upon vocational choice. 


IMPLICATIONS 


1. There is evidence to indicate that work-exper- 
ience should be provided for high school students as a 
part of the program of general education, of person- 
ality development, and of an intelligent approach to 
providing effective learning situations. 

2. The effects of work-experience are more likely to 
be felt in the general education of pupils than in areas 
of special vocational development. 

3. Every secondary school should give serious at- 
tention to the possibilities of giving students oppor- 
tunities for securing work ience. 

4. Schools should utilize the service clubs in carry- 
ing out a work-experience program. 

5. Rotary International has made a distinct contri- 
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bution to the problem of providing work-experience 
for youth. This experiment indicates that any second- 
ary school, large or small, in cooperation with organ- 
ized groups of business and professional men, can 
initiate a work-experience program at little cost either 
to the school or to the organized group. 

6. Cooperation between organized public educa- 
tion and business and professional men and women 
is likely to result in a more effective educational pro- 
gram and in a higher degree of realization of service 
objectives of organized groups of business and pro- 
fessional men and women. 


Committee Activity 
(Continued from page 38) 


Students should not be mere listening members of 
committees ; they should be participating members. In 
those committees pertaining mainly to student affairs, 
such as extra-curricular activities, they should not only 
have membership, but they should probably have the 
chairmanship. In committees on curriculum, scholar- 
ship, teacher welfare, and the like, students should be 
in the minority, and, in some cases, it is probably true 
that they need not be represented at all ; but to exclude 
pupils from committees, the work of which affects 
their own learning, is in error. 

The situation, as revealed by these data, is one which 
demands drastic reorganization if teachers are to grow 
in their understanding of educational problems. The 
second step in the needed change is to devise ways of 
including pupils on committees attacking fundamental 
educational problems in the secondary schools. 

A third step which is needed is to include parents 
and laymen on committees which are concerned with 
problems affecting teachers, pupils, parents, and the 
community. Society's ultimate safeguard against dis- 
integration lies in faith in people. If parents and lay- 
men have contributions to make, these contributions 
should be heard. If these groups are excluded from 
committee work in the secondary schools, lack of faith 
in them as a group is implied. Such a situation is not 
conducive to a democratic society. 

Fact gathering is a significant and important phase 
of committee activity, but mere gathering of facts 
without using the facts for the purpose of devising 
plans of action is fruitless and unproductive in growth. 
Less than one-third of the committee activity reported 
ends in action. Apparently, much of the committee 
activity is “busy work.” What is needed is more defi- 
nite action resulting from committee findings. Prob- 
ably this would result if teachers themselves, rather 
than administrators, were more prominent in organ- 
ized committee activities. 


HAT is happening in the Chicago school sys- 

tem? Are there any signs that progress is be- 

ing made? How may one measure the progress of the 

social institutions, including the schools, and the var- 

ious technological advances? Why is it we must be 

satisfied with slow growth in the field of human en- 

gineering, and make such phenomenal progress in 
technology? Let me answer the last question first. 

There is a tendency in the field of education to hold 
to anything that was once good. School people have a 
tendency never to let go of anything that once served 
a valuable purpose. In the field of technology, scien- 
tists have no respect for anything that was once good. 
If a machine has served it purpose it goes into discard. 
That is, they are relentless in dealing with change. It 
is probably best that human changes are slow and de- 
liberate, but is it necessary that the changes be as slow 
as they are? It is true that technological changes are 
often erratic and cause some material damage, but in 
the end progress is made. We cannot sacrifice one 
generation of human beings in order to make rapid 
progress in the next, but educators should be very care- 
ful not to live too much in the past. There must be a 
number of frontier thinkers in education to insure 
progress in the right direction. 

In order to note the changes which have taken place 
in the large high schools of Chicago, it is necessary to 
note these changes over a period of time so as to be 
aware of the progress. When we recognize the changes 
in our social order browzht about by new forms of 
communication, fast transportation, and enormous pro- 
ductive possibilities, we realize that the schools must 
move at a rapid pace in order to keep up with these 
changes, Chicago’s principals and teachers are students 
of their respective communities and know that changes 
in the schools must be made in keeping with other 
changes. 

A study of the progress within the Chicago schools 
for a period of one decade, reveals the following in- 
crements of growth. 

1) The high schools recognize today that there are 
two kinds of education: (a) General education; (b) 
Vocational education. In general education we inciude 
the work which should be done by all. These courses 
are taken mainly for the purpose of adjusting oneself 
to the present environment and preparing for adjust- 
ment to possible changes in the future. Our main 
theme in general education for the past few years has 
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been to develop an undertsanding and an appreciation 
of the American way of life. Along with these under- 
standings, we try to build up the special abilities and 
skills which will help one realize the American way 
of life. It is this recognition that everyone should have 
as much general education as possible that has influ- 
enced the offering of the public high schools. There 
was a time when we said openly, “This boy is not able 
to go to high school.” Today our thesis is that we must 
find something that this boy can do. 

In general education the only standard is the stu- 
dent. Chicago has, in various spots in each high school, 
accepted this general theory—that the main purpose 
of the high school is to find something that youth can 
do and that youth likes to do. This is new. 

The second kind of education offered in our high 
schools is vocational education. This has to do with 
training for industry, business, and the professions. 
Teachers recognize that the social order has certain 
standards which must be met. That is, the business- 
man wants a stenographer who can take dictation at a 
certain rate, type with maximum accuracy, and respond 
to a number of situations. We know in general what. 
this standard is. We also know something about the 
standards set up by industry. The professions have a 
tendency to set up higher and higher standards each 
year. These standards may not be absolute or correct, 
but nevertheless they are standards which must be ob- 
served. The high schools should recognize that these 
vocational standards are more or less fixed and must 
be met. If a student cannot meet the standards set up 
by business, or by the colleges, then no credit should 
be given. The Chicago high schools are fast recog- 
nizing these two kinds of education and what they in- 
volve in the way of standards. In general education 
the students set the pace; in vocational education the 
standards are fixed by outside agencies. This is a step 
in the right direction and will do much toward making 
for adjustments in our high schools. 

2) Adjustment service. It is necessary that the 
principal and his teachers make a very careful study of 
the youth in their school. This calls for a considerable 
amount of technical study. There is nothing as com- 
plex as the human being. Youth is forever changing. 
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PROGRESS IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


We need to make a careful study of high school youth 
in order to provide the best possible program. The 
adjustment service in the high school represents one of 
the important additions which have been made in the 
last few years. The adjustment program is probably 
here to stay. It was long overdue. 

In our adjustment service there is an attempt to study 
both the bright and the dull child. We study the dull 
child so as to give him the maximum amount of general 
education along with as much vocational education 
as he is able to take. Out of this, of course, comes our 
attitude toward failure. We may set up an executive 
order saying that there shall be no failures, but this 
breaks down because many young people refuse to work 
up to their ability. A much better plan is to recognize 
industry and application and set tasks within the range 
of the student. When tasks are within the range of 
his ability he either does the work or takes a failing 
grade. 

Another part of our adjustment program has to do 
with a study of the bright child. Today we realize 
more and more that the exceptional youth should be 
thoroughly trained. We need people of vision and 
people of exceptional ability today in our present emer- 
gency. Not enough attention has been given to train- 
ing the gifted youth so that they will work up to ca- 

ity. 

a dealing witi: the bright children certain minimum 
standards should be set up by industry, business, and 
the professions. But many of the bright youth will be 
able to exceed these standards. The standards set up 
by business, industry and the professions are not high 
enough for emergency situations. We want young 
people who are able to do exceptional things. We 
want adults today who can outmaneuver and outthink 
the enemy. It is too late to train these people after 
the emergency arises. The adjustment program should 
help the schools select the exceptional youth and see 
that they work up to their capacity, instead of letting 
them do mediocre work and thinking just to get by. 
Youth will get by with a minimum of effort if permit- 
ted to do so. That is no reflection on youth, it is 
merely one of the characteristics of human nature. The 
schools should furnish the stimulus and the oppor- 
tunity necessary for the bright child to work up to his 
standard as well as having the dull work up to his. 

3) Curriculum reorganization. In building a school 
program there are many things to be considered. The 
social order in which we live, the aims of education, 
the materials used, and the methods applied. 

There has been a tendency in the high schools to 
make use of materials written by colleges and by other 
people with little or no understanding of the adoles- 
cent youth. Up until 1890 the curriculum was made 
up entirely for the purpose of training for the profes- 
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sions. If a student could take this training he was per- 
mitted to stay in school. If not, he was requested to go 
to work. Today we recognize that the social order is 
rapidly changing and that curriculum reorganization 
is absolutely necessary. With practically all of our 
youth in school, reorganization of the curriculum be- 
comes imperative in order that live, valuable material 
may be offered. 

Chicago has been moving forward in curriculum 
reorganization. The materials used in our schools 
must be constantly changed. The materials selected 
must be in keeping with the aims of our high school 
program. 

One or two examples of what is being done in our 
Chicago schools are found in the following subjects. 
English, probably one of the most important subjects 
in school, has for a long time followed the plan of using 
the English classics as the basis for most of the literary 
work, and formal grammar for the mechanics. Today 
there is a curriculum committee working on a new 
course in English which will make use of life materials 
suited to people seeking general education. The de- 
partment recognizes that materials once used are no 
longer suitable for our modern age. We are fast real- 
izing in America that we have a culture and a litera- 
ture which is characteristic of our continent and which 
should receive first place in the materials used in our 
schools. Many of our young people are not able to 
benefit from the classics that were once the center of 
all teaching in the English department. Our young 
people can read, and read better today than ever be- 
fore, but we have a great number of students in our 
high school English courses who were in the habit of 
dropping out without having learned to read. In order 
to help this situation, a number of courses called re- 
medial reading have been organized. Some teachers are 
finding out that these remedial reading courses are 
much better than the traditional course. The high 
schools are fast realizing that it is through the study 
of remedial programs that the entire school program 
is enriched. No doubt our experience with remedial 
reading classes in our high schools will revolutionize 
methods and materials in the whole department and | 
make the English department much more serviceable 
than in the past. 

Another field of study is mathematics. Chicago was 
very wise in placing mathematics on the elective list. 
This may seem an unwise move since there is so much 
need today for people trained in mathematics. But 
most people find it a waste of time to study the tradi- 
tional courses in mathematics. The mathematics de- 
partment has fought change with so much energy that 
there has been in the past very little reorganization of 
secondary school mathematics. Teachers have insisted 
on giving the traditional courses in algebra and geom- 
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etry at the expense of the student body. These subjects 
are in reality adult courses. Geometry was organized 
by Euclid for adults—the best adults of his country— 
the philosophers. Algebra has been handed down 
from the colleges and is suited only for the very best 
minds in high school. These two subjects, however, 
can be organized and offered with better results than 
at present. It was not possible to attack the two tradi- 
tional subjects, but it was possible to put in a new 
course called Essentials of Mathematics. A very large 
committee of Chicago teachers is working on this 
course. At present it is elective. Out of this may come 
a requirement of one year of mathematics for the con- 
sumer. We all know that most people are weak in 
their quantitative thinking. They do not get enough 
in the elementary school. Chicago high schools may 
realize at some near future date that one year of re- 
quired consumer mathematics should be included. 
The Chicago study of Essential Mathematics may 
eventually lead to this result. . 

The curriculum work in Chicago has much ahead 
of it. But plans are under way to make a careful study 
of the offerings in science and in the social studies. 
The social studies should possibly be the core around 
which all other subjects will be organized. In the 
near future it is possible that a good, live committee 
will be organized to place the social studies where 
they belong. A large number of Chicago people are 
working on the reorganization of the curficulum. This 
represents a continuing piece of work. It is not finished 
in any one day but must be worked on constantly. 

4) Public Relations. The traditional high school 
had a tendency to exist apart from the community. 
The businessmer. and citizens on the whole let the high 
schools run with little or no cooperation. Today there 
is some indication of cooperation between the high 
schools and the community. In order to bring this 
about, high schools have organized what they call a 
public relations committee. This committee is generally 
made up of the various service organizations of the 
community and the leading businessmen. In most 
school districts the Parent Teachers Association along 
with members of the Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, businessmen’s organizations, or Lions Club, 
make up the membership of the public relations com- 
mittee. These groups quite often come to the support 


. of the schools by helping to mold a helpful public 


opinion. 

5) Socialization. The traditional high school was 
organized around the various academic subjects. Stu- 
dents went to school mainly to learn as much subject 
matter as possible. Teachers felt that they had done 
their duty when they had taught the five academic 
classes assigned to them. Students also felt that they 
had finished their education when they obtained grades 


in these various academic subjects. Today the academic 
program represents only one part of a high school’s 
offering. Most people recognize that high school stu- 
dents learn much more from each other than they do 
from the text. Thus there is an attempt in all well- 
organized high schools to have a good socialization 
program. Many of the schools have what is customarily 
called social laboratories. The Lindblom High School 
has two such laboratories—one for the boys and one 
for the girls. These rooms are very widely used and are 
the center of interest as far as the students are con- 
cerned. Various social activities are encouraged. This 
socialization program is one of the advances in the 
modern school program. 

6) Recreation. There has been a tendency in high 
schools and colleges to make competitive athletics be- 
tween schools the main part of the athletic program. 
The Chicago high schools have placed their athletic di- 
rectors on the same basis as other instructors. They 
have the same tenure and are thus not moved around 
because of lack of ability to produce winning teams. 
The Chicago high schools do not overemphasize the 
athletic program. Intramural sports take up so much 
of the time of staff and students that only a reasonable 
amount of time is left for interschool contests. Only 
the boys have interschool athletics. It is the feeling 
of high school administrators today that the recrea- 
tional program should be organized around activities 
which will function in later life. Therefore so-called 
“low-organized” games are stressed. Recreation is 
something we want to carry on through life and not 
limit it to school days. There is also a tendency to 
build a faculty-student body interest in all athletic 
contests. This makes it necessary for the principal and 
the staff to supervise the various athletic activities which 
attract the attention of the public. The main sport of 
this nature is football. In District 4 of the Chicago 
system, the principals have tried to stimulate staff in- 
terest in games where a large number of students and 
the general public attend. 

Technological advancement has been very rapid 
over the past few decades. Changes in our social order 
have been rather slow. The high schools have been 
rather conservative in recognizing technological 
changes and in keeping pace with such changes. In a 
large city system progress naturally must be made at 
a rather slow pace. Thus one has to make a careful 
study of a great public school system such as Chicago 
in order to see the growth which has taken place. Chi- 
cago, however, has made improvements which are 
fundamental and worthwhile. As one studies the sys- 
tem over a period of years he will see that radical 
changes have been made and that our high schools are 
really fine organizations doing a splendid piece of 
work in helping young people grow into useful citizens. 
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Migration and Education 


By ANDREW W. HUNT 


T characterized by mobility of its population, which 
has tended to migrate from areas in which there was a 
pressure of population upon resources into regions of- 
fering better economic opportunities. It is this flow 
of population, interstate and intrastate, rural to urban 
and urban to rural, that we term migration. 

Before 1900, the great migratory trend was agri- 
cultural, toward the free or cheap land of the West, but 
since that time migration to industrial centers has 
predominated, so that the proportion of our population 
living in cities has continuously increased. The extent 
of interstate migration in the United States is indi- 
cated by the fact that the 1930 census showed nearly 
one-fourth of the native population to be living in 
states other than those of birth. The extent of the in- 
terchange of population between rural and urban areas 
is seen in the fact that from 1920 through 1939, the 
estimated annual movement of population from farms 
to cities averaged almost two million, and annual 
movement from cities to farms averaged almost a mil- 
lion and a third. 

Although migration tends to bring about a balance 
between population and economic opportunity, it rarely 
if ever establishes this equilibrium, and there remain 
obvious and decided economic inequalities between 
regions and sections. These economic differentials nat- 
urally carry with them an inequality of educational op- 
portunity for the children and youth of the various 
regions of the nation. The resulting inequality is 
further increased by differentials of reproduction, since 
in the less favored sections, with greater reproductive 
tates, there are fewer adults of productive age per 
_ thousand children. The presence of the large extent 
of migration that exists within the United States, both 
between regions and from rural areas to cities, and the 
fact that the future urban population will be largely 
rectuited from areas of lesser ability to finance educa- 
tion, make the responsibility for education of the na- 
tion’s children and youth not a purely local concern, but 
emphatically a national one. 

The present study inquires into pupil migration, 
population changes, and occupational trends within the 
United States and especially within the State of Texas, 


_ A summary of dissertation entitled “Migration and Popula- 
tion Changes and Their Educational Implications,” submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, University of Texas, June, 1941. 
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and into the educational implications of these condi- 
tions and trends. It seeks to make, from its survey of 
the amount and the effects of scholastic mobility in 
Texas, recommendations which may contribute to a 
more realistic and effective solution of the problems 
and duties of the school in preparing children and 
youth to take their place in a world which offers ever 
more difficult problems of economic, social, and per- 
sonal adjustment. 

In order to estimate the extent and effects of scho- 
lastic mobility in Texas, questionnaires were given to 
selected groups of school children of the State. A 
total of 9,505 usable returns was received, from every 
section of the State; from small, medium, and large 
towns and cities within each section; and from the 
following grades: V, VI, VII, VIII, XI. Information 
was obtained on the following and other items: 
place of birth, grade, age, sex, number of moves, places 
to which moves were made, size of family, occupation 
of father and mother, home life arrangement, years 
missed, grades or subjects repeated, and grades 
skipped. 

Migration is prompted by a search for economic 
opportunity or for mere subsistence, and is largely 
conditioned by changes in the resources structure and 
by a reproduction rate so large in some sections as to 
bring about a strain upon the existing resources. The 
social and educational problems raised by migration 
make it necessary to inquire into its economic back- 
ground and its present and future effects upon the 
population. 

The proportion of the urban population to the rural 
population of the United States has steadily increased 
from 28.6 per cent in 1880 to 56.2 per cent in, 1930. 
Since 1900 the percentage of urban gain in population 
has been approximately six times the percentage of 
rural gain, despite the greater birth rate of the rural 
sections. Except for the depression years 1930-1932 
inclusive, in which the trend was reversed, there has 
been an average net movement from farms to cities of 
some 550,000 people annually. 

The predominant changes in population and in oc- 
cupation groups in the United States are: a definite 
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slowing down of population growth through restricted 
immigration and declining birth rate; a widening dif- 
ference between fertility of rural-farm areas and urban 
_ areas; a steady rise in average age of population; new 
geographic concentrations of the population through a 
redistribution of people in relation to natural resources 
and social institutions; and a shift in emphasis from 


professional, and service occupations. 

With reference to migration and population trends 
in Texas, the following points were discovered. Texas 
is gaining rather than losing population through inter- 
state migration; although for the nation as a whole, 
nearly 25 per cent of the population was living in 
states other than states of birth, only 15 per cent of 
persons born in Texas was living in other states, and 
20.7 per cent of the population of Texas was made up 
of persons born in other states. The same fundamental 
causes of migration that have obtained for the nation 
as 2 whole have been operative in Texas: migration 
has been motivated by a search for economic oppor- 
tunity or for subsistence. The same farm-to-city tend- 
ency observed for the nation as a whole is also operative 
in Texas. There has been marked migration to west 
and northwest Texas of both Mexican and Negro 
scholastics. 

In 1930, Texas had a reproduction index of 1.20, 
considerably larger than that of California (.80), 
New York (.84), or Massachusetts (.94). The mark- 


t edly greater fertility of rural areas that was noted for 
the United States as a whole is likewise evident in 


i Texas. The educational inequalities brought about 
: by differentials of reproduction in Texas are accentu- 

ated by accompanying economic differentials: in Texas, 
4 as elsewhere in the nation, counties with the lowest 
y planes of living are also those with the largest propor- 
tion of children to adults. 

These trends and conditions carry for Texas the im- 
plications they hold for the nation as a whole: the 
3 necessity of equalizing the educational inequalities 
through additional financial help to less fortunate sec- 
tions; the safeguarding of our political and social in- 
stitutions from political maladjustment through popu- 
lation recruitment from the poorly educated; and the 
necessity of introducing decided changes in our schools 
with a more uniform core curriculum, to meet the 
needs of a mobile population. 

From the tabulations and analyses of 9,505 returns 
on pupil mobility from every section of Texas, and 
from small, medium, and large cities within each sec- 
tion, the following conclusions were gained: 

1. The amount of mobility indicated by the returns 


from 96 Texas cities is large: considering all returns - 


together, 45.6 per cent of the children studied had 
made at least one move; the entire group had made a 
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productive and extractive occupations to mechanical, - 


total of 10,469 moves, an average of 1.10 moves per 
pupil. Considering only those who had made moves 
(5,160 pupils), the mobility rate, or average number 
of moves per pupil, is 2.41. The presence of such a 
large extent of mobility as this study shows to exist 
in Texas schools indicates a definite problem of scho- 
lastic adjustment on the part of the mobile children, 
and calls for efforts on the part of the schools to meet 
this problem. 

2. The amount of mobility is least in the large ci- 
ties, larger in cities of medium size, and greatest in 
small towns and rural districts. The increase in amount 
of mobility with decreasing size of town holds in 
every grade but the fifth, in which the effect of the re- 
turns from Corpus Christi, a city of recent rapid 
growth, was to make the indicated mobility for the 
large cities of this one grade larger than that of the 
medium cities but still significantly smaller than that 
of the small towns and rural districts. In every other 
grade the trend of greater mobility with decreasing 
size of locality holds, as measured both by the mobility 
rate and by the percentage moving. It has been shown 
that the rural schools have a disproportionately small 
support in comparison with the schools of the large cit- 
ies; this fact of greater mobility of pupils in the 
rural schools would tend to add to the educational 
difficulties of these schools. 

3. A comparison of mobility rates for cities of the 
same size range shows that, with minor exceptions for 
the fifth grade, there is a steady and significant trend 
of increasing mobility in the higher grades. The mo- 
bility rate for the small towns and rural districts in- 
creased from 1.16 in the sixth grade to 1.27 in the 
seventh grade to 1.50 in the eighth to 1.81 in the 
eleventh. For the cities of medium size, this increase 
was from 1.09 for the sixth grade to 1.22 for the 
seventh to 1.69 for the eleventh. For the large cities 
the increase was from .89 in the sixth grade to .91 in 
the eighth to 1.03 in the eleventh grade. There is thus 
some evidence to indicate that mobile children do not 
drop out of school to a much greater degree than © 
stable children, for if they did, there would not be this 
increase in mobility in order of increasing grades. Thus 
it is generally evident that the problem of scholastic 
adjustment increases rather than decreases in the higher 
grades. 

4, There exists great variability in the rate of pupil 
mobility from city to city, even within the same size 
range of localty, and a greater variability when one 
considers localities of different size. Beeville, in Grade 
VII, showed a mobility rate of only .07; Plainview, 
in Grade XI, showed a mobility rate of 4.52. The 
largest amount of mobility is manifested in towns and 
cities of recent growth, especially in those of recent in- 
tensive agricultural or petroleum exploitation. 
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5. The larger mobility rate of the smaller localities 
is due to greater number of mobile pupils rather than 
to the presence of larger mobility among mobile chil- 
dren in schools of this size than among the mobile 
children in schools of larger size. It will be noted that 
there is no consistent trend of increasing mobility rate 
of movers with decreasing size of cities. 

6. In certain large cities, although Mexican chil- 
dren move a large number of times within the city, 
there is only a small amount of intercity mobility on 
the part of these pupils. In the same cities, in the 
same grades, American children showed much greater 
mobility. 

7. Negro children (351 returns) show a slightly 
greater mobility than Mexican children but dec‘dedly 
less than the Anglo-American children. 

For each group of cities, a significantly greater per- 
centage of the mobile children had repeated grades or 
half grades, and the number of half-years repeated per 
hundred children was also significantly greater in each 
group of cities for mobile than for stable children. 
The per cent repeating some grade or half-grade was as 
follows: small towns, 31.1 per cent for stable, 38.8 
per cent for mobile; medium cities, 26.5 per cent for 
stable, 29.7 per cent for mobile; large cities, 24.6 per 
cent for stable, and 27.5 per cent for mobile. It is 
notable that, as measured by per cent repeating some 
grade or half-grade and also as measured by number of 
half-years repeated per hundred children, the greatest 
amount of repetition of grades appears in the small 
towns, and least in the large cities. No particular 
gtade appeared to offer more difficulty for mobile 
than for stable children. 

With reference to the relation of mobility to over- 
ageness, although there are, on account of the small 
numbers in particular items of the tabulation and on ac- 
count of the presence of many contributing factors 
such as variations in age of entering school or varia- 
tions in promotional policy, instances of slight re- 
versals of trend, as between mean age of those making 
two or making three moves, for example, it can be 
definitely stated that there is a strong general increase 
in age in order of increasing mobility. This trend to- 
wards overageness of mobile pupils is noted for each 
size of city covered in the study. 

With reference to the effect of mobility on school 
years missed, the mobile group missed more school 
years in each size of city than the stable group. The per- 
centages missing years of school were as follows: small 
towns, stable, 3.1 per cent and mobile, 11.4 per cent; 
medium cities, stable, 6.3 per cent and mobile, 15.5 
per cent ; large cities, stable 7.4 per cent and mobile 12.2 
per cent. A large proportion of the mobile group 
gave “working” as reason for absence; a slightly greater 
Proportion of the mobile group gave “‘sickness””’ as rea- 
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son for absence. It is perhaps notable that the mobile 
children seldom gave “moving” as reason for absence; 
in small towns only 3.1 per cent have this reason; in 
medium cities, 10.4 per cent; in large cities, 6.7 per 
cent. 

The data, then, indicate definitely that there is a no- 
table educational waste attributable to mobility. Years 
repeated, absence from school, and overageness are, 
furthermore, only one phase of the total educational 
loss on the part of thousands of mobile children of the 
state. These composite indices of educational loss, too, 
as presented herein, represented only the average, and 
do not give a complete picture of the situation. Some 
mobile children—either because of superior ability or 
because of greater similarity of curricula as between 
schools left and schools to which they moved—were 
able to survive these particular effects of moving; 
others, however, were retarded by very serious handi- 
caps from desirable school progress. 

The steady and vast shift of farm population to cities, 
although checked temporarily by the depression, seems 
likely to increase in the future, because of the declining 
and uncertain profits of agriculture; the depletion of 
soil fertility through erosion and exhaustion in some 
sections; the greater economic opportunities of the 
industrial centers; the larger reproduction rate of the 
farm population with a resultant pressure of popula- 
tion on resources ; and the richer social, educational and 
cultural c. portunities of the city. 

The predominant changes in population and in oc- 
cupation groups in the United States are: a definite 
slowing down of population growth; a widening dif- 
ference between fertility of rural-farm areas and urban 
areas ; a steady rise in average age of population; new 
geographic concentrations of the population; a shift 
in emphasis to mechanical, managerial, professional, 
and service occupations. 

These conditions and trends result in a tendency 
for each new generation of Americans to be dispro- 
portionately recruited from areas with low standards 
of living and inferior educational resources. No state 
or region concerned with its own safety and welfare 
can afford to be indifferent to the lack of educational 
opportunities for youth in those states and regions 
from which it will draw a large proportion of its fu- 
ture citizens. 

The amount of pupil mobility shown by the study is 
so great as to bring about decided problems of scholas- 
tic adjustment and to demand definite consideration in 
the core curriculum throughout the state. For the 9,505 
pupils studied, almost five out of ten had made at least 
one move during their school life; over three out of ten 
had made two moves or more; and almost two out of 
ten had moved from three to more than fifteen times. 
The lack of a uniform, integrated progression in cur- 
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riculum constitutes a serious educational danger for 
many thousands of mobile school children of Texas. 

The percentage of mobile pupils increases at each 
higher grade level; the problem of scholastic adjust- 
ment of mobile pupils increases rather than decreases 
in the higher grades. 

The demonstrated tendency to overageness and to 
greater repetition of grades among mobile pupils in 
each size of city studied calls for action on the part of 
our curriculum makers and school officials towards 
solving the problem of educational waste attributable 
to mobility. 

Cities of medium and large size are recruiting con- 
siderable proportions of their scholastic population 
from children either born in small localities or having 
attended school in small localities ; for cities of medium 
size, 54.5 per cent of the pupils studied made their 
last move from small towns or rural districts, and for 
large cities, 39.9 per cent of the pupils made their last 
move from these smaller localities. These data strongly 
support the argument for equalization of educational 
opportunity in the less favored districts. 

There appears a definite tendency in the group 
studied towards greater mobility in disrupted families. 
This is indicated by the larger percentage of mobile 
families in each size of city evidencing a departure 
from the normal family pattern of own father and own 
mother. 

To summarize, then, the study shows the presence of 
a large amount of scholastic mobility in Texas, and the 
existence of a definite educational waste attributable 
to mobility. Years repeated and overageness, further- 
more, are only a part of the total educational loss on the 
part of thousands of mobile children of the state. 
These composite indices, too, represent only an aver- 
age, and do not give a complete picture, for some mo- 
bile children—either because of superior ability or be- 
cause of more integrated and consecutive curricula— 
were able to survive the effects of mobility; thousands 
of others, however, were seriously retarded. 

Educational implications of the presence of large- 
scale migration, of the serious differentials of resources, 
of the grave inequalities of educational opportunity 
between states and regions and within states, of the 
decreasing opportunities for employment of youth in 
agriculture and industry, of the recruiting of the pop- 
ulation from areas of inferior educational and eco- 
nomic opportunity, are: 

i. The national responsibility of equalizing these 
manifest inequalities, of training our future urban citi- 
zens in adjustment and in social fitness and occupa- 
tional value. 

2. Widespread changes in curriculum with a more 
integrated and a more uniform curriculum, to meet the 
social and economic needs of a shifting population. 


3. The opportunity of providing an enriched edu- 
cational program because of the fact of the decreasing 
proportion of children to adults. 

4. The introduction of population facts in the cur- 
riculum and the development of wholesome attitudes 
toward family life among both urban and rural popu- 
lation. 

5. The safeguarding of our government and insti- 
tutions from the possibility of serious political malad- 
justment through population accretion from the ranks 
of the poorly educated. 

Educational implications on the basis of other phases 
of the study which are not covered in this article are: 

1. The provision of work experiences under public 
auspices that shall provide varied vocational training 
for youth unable to find employment in private enter- 
prise, this work also to be of benefit to the community. 

2. The enlargement of public recreational programs 
and facilities for medical care of the whole popula- 
tion. 

3. The increased amalgamation of small school dis- 
tricts. 

4. A more realistic program of vocational training. 


Little Things 


We, editorially, find a great deal in the simple 
thought that inasmuch as we've all been bound up, 
dominated, and now are in danger of being destroyed 
by BIG things, our great hope lies in the /ittle things. 
The appreciation of little things, we mean to say. 

The years that are sure to follow are apt to make a 
little thing like the stock market crash look like losing 
« bag of peanuts at the circus. We're no longer going 
to revel in big things in our personal life, that seems 
certain. Thank goodness the little things are coming 
back by necessity. We're all for them. The song of 
a bird, if you can’t get a ticket to Lily Pons. The smell 
of a flower, if your cologue bottle is empty. And the 
taste of mush and milk, if the Waldorf dinners get 
beyond your reach. We knew a wonderful woman who 
brought up a wonderful family of nine children on 
mush and milk—and she was always thankful they had 
even the mush and milk. One of the boys became the 
country’s youngest bank president. All the other boys 
did big things ; each daughter contributed to the worlds 
of art and literature, and did big things. But they all 
remembered, and loved, the little things. And always 
came back to them when their lives got mixed up.— 
From September issue of It’s Said and Done, published 
by Dictaphone Corporation. 
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OME years ago, this country witnessed a wave of 

sentimental reaction against the teaching of gram- 
mar in our schools. It seemed that most educators who 
considered themselves “up to date” or “progressive” 
were opposed to the idea of giving lessons in “formal 
grammar.” This phrase, which among the more radi- 
cal-minded was absolute anathema, really begged the 
whole question, for it apparently assumed that gram- 
mar could be taught without recognition of definite 
form. The results of this anti-grammar movement 
have been evident in the successive classes of high- 
school and college students whose vocabularies do not 
include the terminology of the parts of speech, and to 
whom such words as “adverb” or “conjunction” have 
only vague meaning or none at all. 

Of course such a movement did not develop by mere 
chance. Probably it began as a healthy discontentment 
over the waste of time in teaching textbook “‘rules” 
which were sometimes arbitrary and pedantic in their 
point of view, and which all too often had no effect 
upon pupils’ ordinary use of language. The futility 
of depending upon the memorization of such abstract 
statements may be seen in the work of students who 
sometimes reproduce a rule of punctuation word for 
word and yet violate the rule in the very writing of it. 
Effective instruction in grammar must be primarily a 
matter of forming correct habits of expression, and 
these can be established only through drill. At the 
same time, learning may be made easier by rationaliza- 
tion, for grammar is largely a reasonable process which 
can be reasonably explained. The right way of doing 
anything seems natural as soon as we see just why it is 
as it is. Yet aside from any helpful explanations which 
might be made in the classroom, teachers might have 
more enthusiasm for conducting the indispensable 
drill, if they had in mind a clearer, more realistic con- 
ception of the nature of grammar. 

Language is not simply a vast collection of names 
for things. More especially, it is a system. It includes 
the various methods which the human race has worked 
out for putting ideas into relationship with each other. 
These are not merely means of expression; they are 
ways of thinking. 

Every language has its own peculiar ways of han- 
dling words in order to show variations of meaning, 
or different kinds of relationship with other words in 
a sentence. Taken together, these methods amount to 
a system which is characteristic of the language to 
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which it belongs. Though the principles may not be 
applied with absolute uniformity, they nevertheless 
represent customs so thoroughly established that their 
observance becomes practically instinctive. The appar- 
ent exceptions, moreover, can nearly always be reason- 
ably explained; often they are rare survivals of old 


_speech-ways which have otherwise disappeared. 


Thus for English-speaking people the natural way 
of changing-a noun from singular to plural is by add- 
ing -s to it. Reminders of other methods which were 
once in vogue still appear in such plurals as men, feet, 
or children, as well as in deer or sheep. In simple and 
familiar terms like these, old styles could subsist after 
they had ceased to be used regularly, as they had for- 
merly been, for whole classes of words. The strength 
of our modern feeling that -s is the proper ending for 
a plural is indicated by the tendency of uninformed 
people to add it to some words, already plural in mean- 
ing, which do not happen to end in -s. So we occasion- 
ally hear such illogical formations as “datas” or “this 
data,” and the same phenomenon has produced our 
colloquial word “folks,” whereas folk already means 
people. 

Another detail which shows the force of custom in 
language is the ending -/y. By adding this syllable to 
an adjective, we produce an adverb, and the process 
seems as thoroughly natural as the adding of -s to a 
noun to make it plural, or of -ed to a verb to make it 
express action in the past. This feeling which we have 
for -/y as the normal ending for adverbs is an interest- 
ing development, in view of the fact that it was once 
quite as definitely thought of as an adjective ending. 
It is a softened form of the old Anglo-Saxon ending 
-lic, pronounced Jeek. Originally an independent word, 
lic meant “body” or “form.” So as a termination, it 
signified “having the form of,” or “like,” whatever was 
represented by the noun to which it was added. 
The sense of the old word /ic is still discernible 
in the adjectives in -ly which we still employ. Manly, 
womanly, saintly, and cowardly, for instance, indicate 
that the persons to whom they are applied are “like” 
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aman (i.e. a good or admirable mar’ a woman, a 
saint, or a coward. 

In Anglo-Saxon, for the expression which we think 
of as adverbial, the adjective ending -lic became -lice, 
the case-ending e being treated as a syllable. So the 
old word manlice may be translated by the phrase “‘in 
a manly way.” Along with various oiher case-endings, 
this final e which marked the adverbial construction was 
lost in the general decline of the older language. As 
the suffix dwindled to -/i or -/y, the distinction in form 
which had shown the difference of meaning between 
-lic and -lice was obliterated. Since then the -/y ending 
has seemed somehow to find its principal function as 
the sign of an adverb. A fair number of adjectives in 
-ly remain with us ; they may be considered as relics of 
the former usage, analogous to the irregular plurals 
of nouns, which still bear record of a time when plurals 
were commonly formed otherwise than by adding s. 
When we have occasion to make new adjectives now, 
the suffix which we naturally add is not -/y but -/ike. 

Yet not all of our adverbs end in -/y, and, from a 
historical point of view, it seems reasonable to expect 
that not all of them should do so. The “‘flat’’ adverbs, 
as they are sometimes called—those which do not have 
the -/y ending—may remind us once more of irreglar 
plurals, and of adjectives in -/y, in that these also are 
relics of a now forgotten system. As appears clearly in 
our example of manlice, what made it an adverb in An- 
glo-Saxon was the ending e. But this ending was com- 
monly added in Old English to other adjectives which 
did not end in -/ic, and it made them just as truly ad- 
verbial. For instance the adjective hat (our hot) had 
for its corresponding adverb hate. With the general 
dropping off of unstressed final e’s, both adjective and 
adverb came to have the same form /ot, and so we find 
them in Shakespeare. The fact that the adverbial form 
of this word is now very definitely established as hotly, 
shows how the feeling for -/y as the sign of an adverb 
has gained in strength since Elizabethan times. 

The case of hotly is typical of many others. When a 
method of inflection becomes the prevailing one, it 
spreads easily to words which in the beginning were 
handled quite differently. As in sing, sang, sung, or 
drive, drove, driven, so in Old English many other 
verbs shifted their vowels, but a number of these now 
form the past tense by simply adding -ed like the great 
majority of our verbs. The tendency of young 
children to use verb-forms like buyed or seed or goed 
gives a hint as to how far this development might ex- 
tend if it were left to take its course unchecked, and 
children who have any feeling at all for -/ly as the ad- 
verbial sign are likely to create an occasional -/y adverb 
not to be found in the dictionary. Of course they do 
not need to know the term “adverb” in order to feel 
the relationship. 


Now, in view of the many adverbs formerly “‘flat” 
which have long since acquired the -/y ending, we 
may wonder how it happened that some of the unin- 
flected forms should nevertheless survive, as they still 
do. The truth seems to be that these exceptions would 
not have remained as they are, had there not been 
some positive reason to prevent each one of them from 
joining the larger group which had become ‘regular.’ 
In some cases the reason may be obscure, but in others 
the persistence of the “flat” form is easy enough to ac- 
count for. To notice a few common examples, we can 
plainly see why Aigh, low, near, hard, late, and even 
do not take on the conventional -/y. 

To say, “He threw the ball /#ehly,” would appear 
ridiculous, because Aig!) is specialized in the figuca- 
tive sense, “in a high degree”; one says that a dish 
is “highly seasoned,” or that a report is “highly satis- 
factory.” Low cannot be replaced by /owly, not only 
because the latter is essentially an adjective, but also 
because it suggests humility or inferior social rank; 
its proper sense appears in the phrase, ‘the meek and 
lowly.” The adverb nearly suggests too strongly “al- 
most” to supplant near (as in fact it formerly did) in’ 
the literal sense of “within a short distance.” Hardly 
has too definite a meaning of “barely” or ‘‘scarcely” 
to be used now instead of hard in such a sentence as 
“They worked hard,” or ‘He fought hard.” Compari- 
son of the two statements, ‘““We have been coming 
late in the afternoon,” and “We have been coming 
lately in the afternoon,” reveals a difference of ideas 
which is quite sufficient to keep /ately from driving out 
late. Even, in the sense which it has in “even now,” 
“even at the very end,” or “He rises early even on 
Sundays,” has a figurative quality distinct from any 
meaning of evenly: ‘They spread the cement evenly,” 
or “The wall rose evenly all along the line.” It is clear, 
then, that there are obstructions to prevent these ad- 
verbs from joining the -/y group. Probably all such 
uninflected adverbs would otherwise have been drawn 
into the regular class. 

There comes to mind, however, a conspicuous ex- 
ample in which no such distinction appears: the ad- 
verbs slow and slowly have exactly the same meaning. 
Since slowly has not become specialized in any particu- 
lar sense, like that of highly, hardly, or lately, there 
would seem to be nothing to prevent it from supplant- 
ing slow in adverbial use. The fact is that in most con- 
texts slow, as an adverb, will hardly sound right to 
the ear of a person who has developed any very definite 
feeling for correctness in expression. Yet here the 
influence of grammarians and etymologists has prob- 
ably counteracted somewhat the natural evolution of 
our language. Distinguished authorities have defended 
the uninflected adverbs. The late Mr. Kittredge of 
Harvard called them “an ancient and dignified part of 
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our language.” It seems as if some people actually cul- 
tivate the substitution of s/ow where they might be in- 
stinctively inclined to say slowly. Mr. Fowler, in his 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage, admits with an 
air of regret what he calls “the encroachments of -/y,” 
but assures us that “s/ow maintains itself as at least an 
idiomatic possibility under some conditions.” 

It is true that the adverb s/ow resulted naturally from 
the dropping of the final e of the Old English slowe, 
and that its usage was long taken for granted. It 
should doubtless be regarded as a survival, not a cor- 
ruption. But it is equally true that this usage was char- 
acteristic of a time different from our own, because 
-ly was not yet recognized as the typical ending for ad- 
vers. At present, therefore, deliberate insistence upon 
the older forms seems rather an artificial pose. Mean- 
while, exceptional idioms may persist here and there 
in the language for various reasons. Perhaps, for in- 
stance, the injunction, “Go slow,” will retain a perma- 
nent position as both natural and correct. If it does, 
however, the plausible explanation will be not so much 
a continuing respect for ancient forms as the satisfy- 
ing sound produced by coupling two monosyllables 
which rime. At any rate, those who find s/ow more 
congenial will be obliged to make concessions. No one 
with any sense of correctness would say, 

“The man spoke slow and careful,” 
because it could not be pretended that careful is an ad- 
verb. To say, 

“The man spoke slow and carefully,” 
would seem to emphasize a quaint distinction, and 
would surely sound ridiculous. Inevitably, then, the 
sentence will be, 

“The man spoke slowly and carefully.” 

So dominant, indeed, has become the feeling for 
the propriety of the -/y ending that it is even used in 
places where no adverb belongs at all. A common 
example is the expression, “She feels badly,’”’ which is 
justifiable only if it means that the person’s sense of 
touch is defective. It shows much the same unintelli- 
gent would-be correctness as that of people who say 
“an awfully lot,” “between you and J,” or “They in- 
vited she and J.” 

No doubt there will continue to be careless, cheerful 
souls who say, ‘He works regular,” or “He was hurt 
bad,” just as they say, “He done it pretty good,” “He 
don’t do so bad,” or “He sure got it easy.” They will 
manifest the same obtuseness, the same indifference and 
insensibility to shades of meaning, in various other 
ways. So far as the standards of our language are con- 
cerned, these people are simply lagging a few centuries 
behind the times. Even their bad grammar, however, 
is grammar of a sort after all, a system of thinking even 
though it be only a crude and undiscriminating one, un- 
worthy of a supposedly civilized race. 
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Basic Values of Languages* 


There are two equally defensible reasons for study- 
ing foreign languages, the vocational and the cultural. 
These two reasons are not necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive, but in most cases the student will be more 
vividly aware of one than of the other. If the student 
plans to be a translator or a research worker, he will 
need to concentrate upon the acquiring of a thorough 
reading knowledge of the language of his choice as an 
essential part of his equipment. If he plans to enter 
the diplomatic service or be an interpreter, he will need 
to master the spoken language as well. If he wants to 
prepare to do clerical work involving foreign corre- 
spondence as a commercial attaché, a secret service em- 
ployee, or a foreign trade expert, he will have to ac- 
quire skill both in speaking and writing the languages 
of the countries in which he is interested. If the stu- 
dent intends to become a teacher of foreign languages, 
he will be actuated by both the vocational and cultural 


reasons in the study of the foreign language which is 


his major interest. 

For students in general, however, the cultural rea- 
son for studying a foreign language may exist for itself 
alone. In fact, most students derive value from their 
studies in direct proportion to the personal satisfaction 
which they obtain. Moreover, an appreciation of an 
alien culture forms an essential part of a liberal edu- 
cation. A clear realization of the contribution of for- 
eign lands to the world’s cultural heritage is indis- 
pensable in the solution of the tremendous problems 
which confront us now and will confront us in the 
years to come. Today as never before, the importance 
of a working knowledge of foreign languages is self- 
evident. An understanding of alien mores and ways 
of thinking is absolutely vital if we are to cooperate 
effectively with our allies. At this moment our nation 
needs literally thousands of persons who are equipped 
to develop contacts with China, Russia, India, and 
with various nations which have been overrun. But 
we must also be able to understand our enemies, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. In order to defeat them, we 
must know what they are doing and what they are 
liable to dc. In the postwar reconstruction and stabi- 
lization, we dare not be ignorant of the contribution 
they may be expected to make. To collaborate success- 
fully with other nations in the free world of tomor- 
row, we must understand our collaborators. To under- 
stand them we must know their languages. This is 

(Concluded on page 57) 

* This is a brief summary of an address by Edwin A. Lee, 
Dean of the School of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. The summary was prepared by Frank H. 


Reinsch in its original form for publication in The Modern 
Language Forum. Both are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Education for Democracy 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT SCHAFFLER 


opay two important ideologies of associated 

living are in conflict. One of these ideologies, 
known as totalitarianism, championed by dictators and 
supported by their armed might is on the offensive 
seeking realization as the best type of social order 
among men. Battling against this ideology is the 
spirit and force of that social philosophy known as 
democracy. 

The world today is in confusion, war, and social 
chaos, and all areas of associated living are being dis- 
rupted and changed by this universal conflict. Some 
say that democracy is weak; some say that it is in re- 
treat; its enemies say it is dead. Regardless of the 
truth of any of these indictments, it is a fact well sub- 
stantiated that the democratic way of life, as known 
and experienced by men of the last few decades, is 
being critically challenged and attacked by a number 
of sinister powers from within and by vicious forces 
from without. 

It is important to know whether the educational 
system of America has been in any way responsible for 
the social conflict which exists. This study of the 
relationship of education to the general culture of any 
society seeks to ascertain this responsibility and to 
point out a positive philosophy and pattern for edu- 
cation, in a democracy. More definitely the study at- 
tempts to show: 

First, that the school and the education it fostered 
has not taken a leadership position but has promul- 
gated the ideals and interests of a class, usually small 
but dominant. This is done by a review of the great 
periods of educational history from the beginning of 
the Middle Ages to the present time. 

Second, the study indicates what the democratic 
ideology is, and what is required that it be fully at- 
tained among men. This is done by giving a synopsis 
of the history of the democratic concept and an analy- 
sis of the democratic ideal as defined by its greatest 
exponents. The writer then gives a final definition of 
democracy on which he bases a statement of the pur- 
pose of education. 

Third, the writer points out the type of education 
that embodies the full democratic ideology. The basic 
purposes of the democratic school are presented and 


Summary of a thesis submitted to the Faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Oklahoma in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirement for the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion, June 1942. 
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illustrated. The close connection between the teacher 
and education is pointed out, and the basic personality 
characteristics of the teacher are enumerated and ex- 
plained. 

IDEALS AND EDUCATION IN EUROPEAN CULTURE 


For almost a thousand years after the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire in the west the clergy was the dominating 
class in European society. It established a static system 
of education based upon a physical, moral, and spiritual 
discipline aiming to perpetuate the ascetic life. This 
period of Monasticism was followed by a period of 
Scholasticism when the clergy still dominated the life 
and education of society, but the emphasis shifted to 
an intellectual discipline of theological philosophy and 
logic. 

In the feuda! period the nobility was the dominat- 
ing class. Their knightly way of life was reflected in 
the ideals of their education which emphasized a so- 
cial discipline of gallantry, love, and war. It differed 
from the education dominated by the clergy in that it 
aimed at the perpetuation of life here and now, and 
it was definitely based on learning by doing rather 
than by hearing, reading, and arguing. 

In the later Middle Ages when town life was devel- 
oping the Guild System, the dominating class in those 
areas came to be the wealthy burghers who based their 
education on a vocational discipline. Education in 
their culture reflected the ideals of the industrial 
classes. 

While religion was a strong factor influencing edu- 
cation in all areas during the whole of the Middle 
Ages, its domination began to wane during the later 
part and worldly interests came to find a larger place 
in education. 

In the great transitional period that followed the 
Middle Ages, marked by such great movements as the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the period of Sci- 
entific Inquiry, the dominant religious class gave way 
to a humanistic class. The royal and aristocratic classes 
dominated culture and in turn determined the prevail- 
ing standards of value. There was a gradual shifting 
from the ideals of the divinities to the ideals of the 
humanities and the world of realities. Consequently 
the schools of this period reflected the ideals and aims 
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of the leaders of these great movements. Education 
took on a social purpose instead of an individual one 
and men were taught to seek happiness in this life, 
from sensual pleasures, rather than a reward in life 
after death. 

In each period or area of culture, the dominant 
class began with lofty aims and ideals, but the means 
used to obtain these worthy ends came at last to be the 
ends themselves, and, when this happened, the educa- 
tion of the time became a narrow, static discipline de- 
signed for the favored few. 


IDEALS AND EDUCATION IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


In American culture there have been three clearly 
distinct periods when education was influenced by 
three dominant motives. 

In the Colonial Period, education reflected the re- 


- ligious motive of the dominant class of early European 


immigrants. The ideal of education was one of distant 
perspective based upon the philosophy of harmony, 
freedom and the good of all. 

During the National Period, the fifty years follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War and the establishment of 
the new republic, education reflected the civic motive 
of such statesmen as Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, Daniel Webster, Thaddeus Stevens, and others 
who dominated American society during that period. 
That ideal of a democracy with distant perspective 
common to the Colonial Period began to narrow its 
scope to exclude man’s vision and interests beyond the 
national frontier. 

During the last century of American culture, begin- 
ning with the election of Andrew Jackson in 1828, 
the capitalists became the dominant class in the Amer- 
ican society and their ideals and aims definitely in- 
fluenced the schools to reflect their purpose and phi- 
losophy of education. 

The capitalist class emphasized not the religious 
motive nor the civic motive, but the economic motive. 
The economic man, self-sufficient and independent, 
was the ideal democrat. 

American education during this period made unpar- 
alleled progress in such things as o:ganization, attend- 
ance, housing, equipment, and curriculum. But in 
spirit and philosophy the school followed the dom- 
inant, laissez-faire, capitalistic pattern and reflected 
the ideals of materialism and individualism. 

These ideals are not commensurate with the true 
ideals of democracy, but vested isterests controlled 
education and they wanted their own brand of the 
“American Way” taught. 

Thus education lost the idealism of the colonial 
fathers and the founders of the republic. They ac- 
cepted and reflected the ideals of the dominant indus- 
trial, economic class. The economic motive prevailed 
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and youth were inspired with such ideals as material 
goods, individual or class advantages, privileges and 
rights. The following of these ideals brought democ- 
racy in America to a condition not at all like that vi- 
sioned by its ablest exponents or its founders. 


WHAT IS THE DEMOCRATIC IDEOLOGY ? 


The origins of the democratic ideal are lost in the 
mists of history. Historians and students of human 
culture have not, in spite of all their valuable reseazch, 
been able to reveal just where or when democracy be- 
gan. Since democracy by nature arises out of man’s 
aspirations, hopes, and wills, it is of necessity as old 
as man himself. 

The roots of democracy as a definite governmental 
form go back to the Greek city-state, and, from this 
weak beginning, one can trace, by examining closely 
the threads of the historical cultural pattern of Europe, 
a faint outline of democracy, advancing and receding, 
up to the present time. 

As one follows the spirit of democracy to Rome 
and traces its course through the glorious rise of the 
republic, he can find the forms gaining ground, while 
the spirit indeed grows weak. 

With the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in 
the west and the coming of the so-called ‘Dark Ages” 
democracy as a concept was almost lost, but a few 
scholars, reading the dead languages, retained some 
notion of it, and a few fathers of the Christian church 
revived the idea by their doctrine of brotherhood and 
communism. 

When strong monarchs began to develop in Europe, 
democracy was again revived in consequence of the ef- 
fort of the industrial classes to free themselves from 
feudal control and to gain representation in the na- 
tional assemblies. 

The ideal of democracy was helped along by such 
important gains as the Magna Charta of 1215 and the 
Swiss Compact of 1291, both of which still exist. 

Enhanced by the humanistic tendencies of the Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation, democracy began an- 
other forward march and finally rose up in its might 
and power to produce the revolutions of 1776 in 
America and 1789 in France. Thus the tide of free- 
dom which rose and fell during its long history, was 
finally realized, as men thought, and firmly established 
on two continents. Reform acts in most of the countries 
of these two continents gradually brought the forms 
of democracy to encompass all of man’s institutional 
activities. 

At the close of the World War I, the victory of the 
Allies gave a new impetus to the democratic impulse. 
The tide of freedom seemed to sweep the world. Man- 
kind thus stood on the heights and viewed the prom- 
ised land of justice, mercy, and peace. But one thing 
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they had overlooked. They had attempted political 
democracy without economic and social democracy. 
And so today democracy is in peril. Suffering from 
strife, misunderstanding, and mistrust from within; 
vigorously attacked by strong, brutal, despotic forces 
from without, it stands with its back to the wall. The 
tide of freedom and the spirit of democracy, as old as 
man himself, are again being challenged by the forces 
of despotistn and the anti-democratic spirit. 

Democracy has been defined quite variously, most 
commonly as a political theory, often as an economic 
program, frequently as an ethical ideal, sometimes as a 
metaphysics, not seldom as a religious faith, and oc- 
casionally as a state of mind. 

While there can be no official definition, the modern 
trend in the meaning of the term democracy is that 
it is a way of life or associated living, an ideology 
whose foundation stones are freedom, equality, in- 
dividuality, and fraternity. 

This means that democracy is more than a political 
system. It is more than suffrage and voting. It is an 
ideology, an ideal, or a plan of associated living em- 
bodying all the aspects of man’s interrelations; his re- 
ligious, political, economic, and social activities. It is 
dynamic and positive, using all available means known 
to man to find the maximum balance between the in- 
dividual and the group, the citizen and the state. 


EDUCATION FOR.A DEMOCRACY 


If the school is to educate for a democracy certain 
vital and important changes must take place. 

Education must become a positive directing force 
instead of merely playing the role of reflecting the 
ideals of the dominating class. It must become the 
agency through which society will clarify and shape 
its pattern of ideals and purposes. To this end the 
school must set up for its primary, all-inclusive purpose 
the inculcation and the understanding of the true dem- 
ocratic ideal in the minds and hearts of all youth. 

To have the schools become such a force, educators 
must understand the ideal that implements democracy, 
and then make it the single purpose of all education, 
from the primary grade through the university. All 
other purposes must become secondary. 

Much of the confusion and social maladjustment 
found today in democratic countries is due to the fact 
that the citizenry of these nations has never achieved 
a clear comprehension of the kind of ideal that should 
implement democracy. 

Certain vital concepts or principles necessary to the 
realization of the democratic ideal must be inculcated 
in the minds of youth. These are: 

1. That persons are more important than things. 

2. That cooperation is better than competition as a 
means to democratic ends. 


3. That men should practice tolerance rather than 
inordinate pride. 

4. That citizens should practice unselfishness in- 
stead of greed. 

5. That giving service to others is better than ex- 
pecting service from others. 

6. That duties and responsibilities must be empha- 
sized over rights and privileges. 

7. That the dignity of labor is more desirable than 
the dignity of perfumed idleness. 

8. That distinction in character, leadership, and 
service is to be sought rather than distinction in poli- 
tics, wealth, or social position. 

9. That citizens of a democracy must practice self- 
discipline instead of self-indulgence. 

10. That common good and public welfare must 
take the place of egoism and private interests. 

11. That civic interest and participation must re- 
place indifference and complacency. 

12. That Christian motives and mora! conduct are 
more essential to a successful democracy than religious 
indifference and unmoral conduct. 

13. That love, faith, hope, and confidence must 
replace hate, doubt, mistrust, and defeatism in the 
mind of every citizen. 

The second purpose for education for a democracy 
should be the social enlightenment of every youth. 
This means that the curriculum mu:' provide a youth 
with the social intelligence which wili cuable him to 
analyze his contemporary culture, locate its weaknesses 
and apply an intelligent and just remedy. 

In the third place, education for a democracy should 
prepare every potential citizen for useful employment. 
This means the teaching of vocational skills sufficiently 
that youths may find interesting vocations by which 
they can make a living. Every citizen in his occupa- 
tional place should be the ideal of a democracy. The 
school must make some attempt to find that occupa- 
tional place and prepare youth to fill it. 

Thus education for a democracy must be liberal in 
that it must build character. It must be vocational in 
that it must teach all youth to work. It must be pro- 
gressive in that it will use the method of experience to 
teach. 

TEACHERS FOR DEMOCRACY 


The teachers who are the most important factor in 
any school system must possess the following quali- 
fications: 

1. They must have a firm conviction that democracy 
is the best social system now conceived by man. 

2. They must exemplify the spirit of democracy 
in all their work and social life. They must be good 
examples of what is expected of democratic citizens. 

3. They must possess an effective knowledge and 
understanding of the heritage of democracy. 
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EDUCATION FOR A DEMOCRACY 


4. They must be highly skilled educational techni- 
cians, knowing the nature of the child, the clinical 
methods of modern psychology, the theories of educa- 
tion, and the significant epistemologies of learning, 
and be able to use them in the development of effective 
democratic citizens. 

5. They must be community-minded. They must 
not be content to be social analysts, and to stand on the 
balcony and watch the stream of life go by. Teachers 
must get into the stream of life and become a part of 
it in their communities. They must help direct the 
stream into the proper channels of the democratic 
ideal. 

“Give us teachers,” says Dole in The Spirit of De- 
mocracy, ‘who believe in democracy and we shall have 

schools. Give us the right kind of schools, and 


we shall establish the good democracy.” 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The school today is perhaps society's greatest mould- 
ing and modifying agency creating ideals, attitudes 
and habits. If this is true, and a society wants a demo- 
cratic social order, why not make the schools a great 
democratic laboratory, a citizenship-workshop, where 
the potential citizen will be imbued with the spirit as 
well as the intelligence and experience necessary to 
educate him for a democracy. 

The writer does not believe that education should 
recreate the democracy of Colonial America. It must 
not be a “throw back” or rebirth. It must not be a 
static order, for democracy is not a finished system. 
It must be a new, dynamic democracy, based on a 
program written not only in constitutions and statute 
books, but also in the character of every citizen. 

The world is at present undergoing a great social 
revolution brought about because of the disharmony 
in the great confluent movements of democracy, tech- 
nology, and public education. These three great cur- 
rents of modern civilization must again be brought into 
harmony. It is the task of education to help bring 
this about. 

The stranglehold of the economic aristocracy must 
be broken, and the social approach to all problems 
must become paramount in all of men’s relationships. 

When the people really understand and are con- 
vinced of democracy’s ethical, social, and economic 
ends they will shape the necessary political reforms to 
bring them about. 

The peace which follows this great war and con- 
flict between the two great ideologies will bring to 
democracy its greatest test, as well as its greatest op- 
portunity to function as the best social order for all 
men. 

Today’s teaching is tomorrow's defense, hence in 
education today lies the power to build a Great So- 
ciety for tomorrow. 


Basic Values of Languages 


(Continued from page 53) 


no time to discontinue the study of German or Italian 
in our public schools. This is the time to inaugurate 
programs of language study of Japanese, Chinese, 
Russian, and Portuguese. 

In view of these facts, there are certain implications 
for the teaching of foreign languages which must not 
be neglected: 

1. We should begin the study of foreign languages 
earlier in the life of those children who are to attempt 
seriously to master alien tongues. It seems ridiculous 
to expect any great accomplishment to occur if the be- 
ginnings are as late as the senior high school. 

2. There should be a continuity of language-teach- 
ing over a longer period for all who study a language. 
Let there be study of German or Russian or Portuguese, 
without appreciable break, from the first year of Junior 
High School through Senior High School and College. 

3. There should be greater concentration on the 
language taught. The brief courses usually given are 
entirely inadequate. One language thoroughly learned 
is better than two ineptly learned. If there be time 
and desire, the learner may be encouraged to begin 
a second language, but there should be no lowering 
of standards of facility and understanding. We should 
aim constantly toward competence rather than shoddy 
achievement. 

4. There should be more emphasis on power to 
Speak, read, and write the language and less on the 
units of credit earned. We should be concerned pri- 
marily with whether or not the individual is gaining 
power in a language not his own, and only inciden- 
tally in the conditions under which the power is gained. 

5. There is tragic need for skilled and cultured 
teachers. One should have superlative facility and 
felicity in the spoken and written language which he 
essays to teach. He should have actual experience in 
and maintain contact with the country where the lan- 
guage is spoken. 

The teacher must possess true and sympathetic 
understanding of the people and the culture repre- 
sented by the language based upon actual experience 
in and contact with the country which the language 
represents. Suggested ways of meeting this need are: 
summer travel, study or residence in the foreign coun- 
try, scholarships for foreign study or travel, and pro- 
vision for the exchange of representative scholars and 
leaders between this and other countries for mutual 
orientation in schools for language teachers. 

The golden age of language teaching in the schools 
of America is before us if we but have the wisdom 
and imagination to face the problem squarely. 
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Some Thoughts Supervision 


By EDWIN C. BROOME 


HE WRITER of this article has experienced all 
A as of supervision. He has been supervised, 
has supervised others, has supervised those who have 
supervised others, and has attempted to teach gradu- 
ate students the ways and means of effective supet- 
vision. As he looks back over a long career in educa- 
tion, his thoughts on the subject of supervision tend 
to crystallize into rather definite forms. 

First, supervision has two aspects: a general one 
which comprises all the things that are done to make 
a school system contribute to the fullest development 
of its pupils—moral, social, intellectual, aesthetic, and 
physical. Supervision in this broader sense involves 
the construction of adequate curricula, the selection of 
suitable books and equipment, attention to the physical 
environment in which the educative process is con- 
ducted, the instruction and guidance of the pupils, 
and the oversight of the needs of the teachers so that 
they may do effective work with a minimum of phys- 
ical and nervous strain. Supervision also has a nar- 
rower aspect—the improvement of classroom teaching. 


‘We hear more about this aspect than about the more 


comprehensive one. Our discussion, therefore, will 
confine itself to that. 

Second, supervision, to be helpful, should com- 
mence at the bottom. The supervisor should first ac- 
quire a complete understanding of the conditions with 
which he has to work. He should know the aims and 
objectives towards which the teacher is expected to 
move; the nature of the human material with which 
the teacher has to work, its limitations, and its possi- 
bilities ; the limitations and possibilities of the teacher, 
including the physical material and tools with which 
the teacher is supplied; and the curriculum and its 
possibilities of adaptation to the local situation. This 
initial step should also take into account an honest 
self-appraisal of the supervisor—his own knowledge 
of the work to be supervised, of the objectives to be 
attained, of his own professional and personal fitness 
to lead and inspire teachers to put forth their best ef- 
fort. Unless the supervisor is better prepared to super- 
vise than the teacher is to teach, his supervision will 
be a failure. 

Third, after these preliminary, but essential func- 
tions have been performed, we are ready to consider 
the technical details of the process of supervision. 
Most treatises on the subject classify supervision into 
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five or six types. We read of inspectional, or routine, 
or as I like to call it, peripatetic supervision ; of func- 
tional, scientific, constructive, co-operative, democratic 
supervision, and some others. These distinctions have 
added to our pedagogical vocabulary; but what have 
you? We have really only two kinds of supervision. 
The kind that merely inspects, or checks up, and the 
kind that builds up. We are interested only in the 
latter, call it what you will—functional, which puts 
the grease on where the squeak is; constructive, which 
strives gradually to build up a situation; scientific, 
which has the same ultimate constructive purpose, but 
employs scientific, preferably objective measures, to 
clarify the situation; co-operative supervision, which 
employs teacher, supervisor and principal in a frank, 
and presumably friendly enterprise of improving in- 
struction; and democratic, which is another name for 
the same process, as democracy is only a co-operative 
undertaking in which the people involved work to- 
gether towards securing better government, with the 
blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Good supervision will construct, build up, and im- 
prove a teaching situation. It will not only enlighten 
the teacher; it will also encourage and inspire the 
teacher, and will radiate its influence throughout the 
school and the entire school system. Supervision on 
this plane is the most important service that can be 
rendered by superintendent, principal, supervisor, and 
all others whose duty it is to see that the schools render 
the greatest possible service to the pupils. 

The technique of classroom supervision, when fe- 
duced to its essential elements, is not so complicated 
as some treatises would seem to make it. For one 
who is not a researcher it can be expressed in a very 
few brief statements. I once had a course in method 
under the late Frank McMurry. At the end of the 
term he looked at us, smiled, and said: “Now I 
suppose you want to know what this is all about. 
Here it is. Teach one thing at a time, and teach it 
thoroughly.” Perhaps we can’t reduce the technique 
of supervision into one or two short sentences, but 
we hope to reduce it to a very few main procedures. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 


After the above described basic procedures have 
been undertaken the following steps may be sug- 
gested: 

1. The supervisor should be sure that he is 
thoroughly prepared for each supervisory visit. 

2. He should approach the class in a friendly, un- 
critical attitude. 

3. Beyond asking a question now and then for in- 
formation, he should be as quiet and unobtrusive as 
possible. 

4, As soon as possible after a supervisory visit he 
should have a conference with the teacher, giving the 
teacher a full opportunity to explain the work, its 
difficulties and problems. 

5. In offering his criticisms the supervisor should 
be very definite, preferably offering commendatory 
criticisms before presenting unfavorable ones. Such 
generalities as “your attitude is not right,” or “your 
presentation is not logical,” or “your questions are 
not good,” or “the pupils were not responsive,” are 
valueless and irritating to the teacher, unless each gen- 
eral statement is accompanied by specific illustrations. 

6. He should never leave the interview without giv- 
ing the teacher some definite and practical suggestions 
for improvement, preferably in writing. 

7. While this seems an unnecessary suggestion to 
any supervisor who has common sense, he should 
avoid commenting in the presence of other teachers 
or pupils on the work of the teachers whom ne super- 
vises. 

These suggestions seem so primitive and obvious 
that it is astonishing how often some of them are over- 
looked by supervisors. 

Fourth, there are some other measures that have a 
more or less direct influence on the improvement of 
instruction. Among these are advising teachers to take 
summer and other extension courses, study groups, 
properly conducted teachers meetings where the 
teachers may be free to discuss their problems and pro- 


cedures among themselves, visiting other teachers: 


whose methods are good, without loss of pay, leaves 
of absence for study, etc. Some supervisors place great 
value on the use of teacher rating cards as a super- 
visory device. After considerable thought on this sub- 
ject I have come to the conclusion that the usual teach- 
er rating card is not of much worth as a supervisory 
device for several reasons. (1) Most teachers are al- 
lergic to rating cards. At the best, they regard them 
as a necessary evil. Hence the use of ratings creates 
an unpleasant and unsocial situation at the outset. (2) 
The rating card has mainly an administrative use—to 
help a superintendent to choose between teachers for 
appointment or promotion, and to furnish him with 
objective evidence in case he has to bring charges 
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against a teacher before his board. It has been argued 
that a well-constructed rating plan that includes the 
essential elements of personality and teaching serves 
as a guide to a teacher toward the proper objectives 
and methods. Of course, this same end, and it is im- 
portant, can be accomplished in other, and less of- 
fensive ways. A teacher rating card has about as much 
value in stimulating improvement in teaching as a 
pupil's report card has in improving a pupil’s school 
work. It has the aspect of a punitive measure. “Now, 
see how poor you are; you will have to improve in 
your next report period—or else.” (3) The value of 
teacher rating as an instrument of supervision is ne- 
gated by the fact that the teachers know that their 
ratings are to be filed in the superintendent's office for 
future uses, not supervisory, for which the superin- 
tendent may wish to employ them. In general, ratings 
tend to create a polarity between supervisor and teacher 
which operates against the spirit of frankness and 
friendliness without which supervision becomes per- 
functory and ineffective. If this view is sound, I am 
surprised to find in a Research Bulletin of the N.E.A. 
for May, 1932, page 96, that of 1,737 superintendents 
reporting, 73 per cent declare that they use ratings as 
a supervisory aid. 


Priorities and Imperatives 
(Continued from page 35) 


8. We must teach and practice positive dynamic 
democracy. In a nation at war we must constantly be 
on guard against regimentation. 

9. The dignity, worth, and essential service of all 
educators must be enhanced in the public mind. To 
gain this end we must believe in ourselves. 

10. All of us must develop to our limits such qual- 
ities as daring, imagination, and courage. It took dar- 
ing for the first man to open a school twenty-four 
hours a day. It takes imagination to make a school air- 
minded. It takes courage to resist pressure, fight cor- 
ruption, and to stay on the job. At the heart of the 
matter is Morale; of teachers, of pupils, of commu- 
nity, and of the nation. 

The golden age of American education is immedi- 
ately ahead, if we possess the wisdom and dynamics to 
bring it about. 

Outline of an address given by Dean Edwin A. Lee of 


U.C.L.A. at the October Meeting, ilon Field Chapter. 
From the Chapter News Letter. et 


The news section of the Kappan will appear in 
the next issue. Please send news of professional in- 
terest to the Homewood, Illinois, office. 


Economy School Organization 


By T. E. WILLIAMS 


GREAT force has been developing in our coun- 

try until it has become of such proportions 
that it has completely revolutionized our entire social 
and economic structure. There is no phase of human 
existence that has not been influenced by these rapidly 
increasing changes in life situations. Every field of 
endeavor has been influenced and greatly affected by 
this “machine age.” Man power has been reduced 
to a minimum. Machines are continually being in- 
vented to speed up production and further reduce the 
number to be employed. The jobs that are available 
are becoming increasingly more technical and the trade 
and handicraft jobs are gradually disappearing. While 
this evolutionary situation has been developing for 
several years, very little attention has been given to 
the solution of the problems that have come—and 
will continually come—because of these necessary 
changes in the social orde-. Just how these problems 
may be solved will be determined largely by the fu- 
ture citizens of cur country. How well these solutions 
may be performed will be determined by the type and 
efficiency of the preparation that will be provided. 

There are more than eleven million of our young 
people who have become eighteen years of age, the 
most common age of employability, since 1929. There 
are approximately twenty-two million young people in 
our country between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five. Over two billion boys and girls graduate from 
our high schools annually and many, for various rea- 
sons, fail to graduate. Since the period of employ- 
ment has moved up from thirteen or fourteen to eight- 
een or twenty, the period of waiting for work has 
steadily lengthened. There are more than two million 
boys and girls included in this group. 

Boys and girls are like adults. They have different 
abilities and different likes and dislikes. Not all are 
able to do the same type of work. They are mentally 
different. A large percentage of our young people 
have failed to receive the preparation for life that our 
schools should be required to give. Most of the mil- 
lions of boys and girls who left school in recent years 
did not graduate. They merely dropped out because the 
offering of the schools made no appeal to their special 
interests. The fact that only half of our youth of high- 
school age are in high school indicates very clearly 
the need for new types of educational practice. If 
“Democracy” is to prevail in our country, our school 
people must learn that the un-academic social group 


* T. E. Williams retired as superintendent of 
Lawrence Township Public Schools last July. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa residing at 
86 Irwin Place, Trenton, N. J. 


can not be measured by the old traditional academic 
standards. 

All true American citizens want efficient public 
schools. They desire that the boys and girls be pre- 
pared to meet life situations as they may be found in 
the social group. Most people have realized that the 
old traditional school has long out-lived its useful- 
ness. The school must not fail to meet its responsi- 
bility in the training of youth for successful living in 
the democracy of the future. 

Our nation spent more than two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars last year for the education of its youth. 
Much of this amount, no doubt, could have been spent 
to better advantage. It is not economical to spend bil- 
lions in schooling our boys and girls, and then fail to 
prepare them for living in the changing social order. 

It should be the duty of every school administrator 
to develop the most efficient school system at the least 
possible cost. However, it does require much concen- 
trated effort and study, as well as ability and practical 
experience. In his article, “The School for the New 
Social Order,” published a few years ago in School 
and Society, the writer urged that a great economic 
saving could be realized by the taxpayers through 
school organization. With the billions that are now 
being spent for the War Program, it would seem that it 
would be most appropriate if such a saving to the tax- 
payers could be made a reality. 

Schools, as well as other public institutions and de- 
partments, have lagged behind in the continuous de- 
velopment of the social order. Industry, long ago, em- 
ployed efficiency experts to promote efficiency and in- 
crease production. Large commercial buildings have 
been replaced by skyscrapers in order that greater ef- 
ficiency, increased production, and higher dividends 
might be realized. No industry can continue to pay 
dividends if its plant is in use only one-fourth of the 
time or six hours each day. School buildings are usu- 
ally the largest investment in most communities. They 
should be economically built and economically used. 
Like industries, schools can not pay dividends if school 
buildings are used only six hours per day for eight 
to ten months each year. 
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For several years, the writer was principal fo: Super- 
intendent W. A. Wirt, while the organization that 
was to be known as the Gary or Platoon Plan of school 
organization was being developed. An organization 
whereby two, separate, complete schools could be 
housed in one building was developed at the same 
time. When Mr. Wirt was called as superintendent 
of schools in the new steel city, Gary, Indiana, that 
was to experience such a miraculous growth, he had 
buildings erected to accommodate the plans that had 
been previously developed. As Gary continued to 
grow, school administrators, other educators, econo- 
mists, municipal and executive officials from all over 
the world came to visit and study the type of school or- 
ganization that had been developed to satisfy the 
needs of a rapidly changing society—a school in which 
the old academic program had been replaced by one 
where the boys and girls were allowed to participate 
in actual life situations. The demand for such a school 
organization became so great that the authorities in 
New York City paid Mr. Wirt $10,000 a year, for one 
week each month, for a period of two years, to re- 
organize the congested sections of that great city. 

At this time, the writer was supervising principal 
of grades and junior high schools in the nearby city 
of East Chicago, Indiana. He was experimenting with 
his previous work of developing programs that would 
provide for the housing of two separate schools in one 
building and was applying this study to old traditional 
school buildings in his own community. At the re- 
quest of the Board of Education, he developed in the 
East Chicago system a modified form of the Gary 
School Plan that could be adapted to old traditional 
buildings and house two schools in one building. 
When he became supervising principal of the senior 
high school, the plan was continued to include the 
high schools and complete the reorganization of the 
entire system. Of 245 cities in 44 different states that 
operated Platoon Schools, Gary and East Chicago were 
the only two systems to develop the plan to accommo- 
date two schools in one building. East Chicago is the 
only city to be completely re-organized to house two 
schools in one building in old traditional schools. This 
feat has never been duplicated by any school adminis- 
trator. East Chicago's local school tax rate was about 
one-half that of the normal traditional school and 
the amount that was saved in building construction 
ran into millions. 

While the organization to accommodate two sep- 
arate, complete schools in one building is very desir- 
able for large, congested communities, because of its 
efficiency and economic saving, the plan is equally as 
advisable for smaller communities. Although it is 
possible to reduce the local school tax rate one-half, it 
is difficult to adopt any plan, regardless of the efficiency 
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and economic saving, in smaller communities where 
educational expenditures must be approved by the 
voters in a regular school election. 

Just at this time there should be an effort among 
school administrators to conserve school budgets and 
lessen the amount to be included in the tax program. 
We are faced with a definite need for saving millions 
that have been spent in previous years without ques- 
tion. A type of school organization that provides such 
efficiency and economy should be a valuable factor in 
relieving our financial burden and in helping to finance 
our War Program. No greater patriotic service can be 
rendered by school administrators of our country for 
the efficient promotion of our war activities. 


“It is the educator's responsibility to plan now not 
merely that the present inequality of educational op- 
portunity shall be corrected, but to guard against a 
general decline in school support which will make that 
inequality worse. Otherwise, it may prove to be a worse 
threat to the welfare of democracy than is the present 
war; for we are united in our determination to win the 
war at any sacrifice, but we shall probably not be united 
on the necessity of continued sacrifice to maintain our 
way of life after the war is over.”—-ROBERT G. SPROUL, 
President, University of California, speaking at San 
Francisco. 


“. . . the Navy asks that you encourage evéry male 
student under your supervision, who has the slightest 
aptitude for such subjects, to take an absolute minimum 
of two and one-half years of mathematics. . . . Ground 
him well in chemistry and physics. Give him practice 
in machine shop work, foundry work, metalworking, 
woodworkings, and internal combustion engineering. 
. . . Ashort, practical course of instruction in the Inter- 
national Morse Code is . . . needed. Other valuable 
subjects would be elementary principles of radio com- 
munication, principles of electricity and of navigation, 
and naval history.”"—PauL C. SmirH, Lieutenant Com- 
mander, U. S$. Navy, speaking at San Francisco. 


“, .. the Selective Service Administration recom- 
mends that you advise your students to continue their 
education until they are needed by the Government or 
until their services can be utilized in some significant 
manner in defense production. . . . Men with a high 
degree of education and technical training are important 
today, and in the future they are likely to be more im- 
portant than they have ever been since the world began. 
. .. As a prominent group of persons in every com- 
munity of the nation, you should help see to it that no 
stigma is attached to, or finger of scorn pointed at, the 
students or men in the factory or in Governmental 
Service, whom Selective Service defers, or rather ‘se- 
lects’ to remain at such activity."—JOHN M. ANDREWS, 
Colonel, Infantry, Reemployment Division, U. S. Se- 
lective Service System, Washington, 
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Concern Phi Delta Kappa 


The Triangle 


By CuHar.es G. REIGNER 


Written to commemorate the Tenth Anniversary 
of Alpha Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 


Above the tumult and the strife 

Still stands the emblem of our creed; 
Its sides proclaim the way of life 

We shall defend by word and deed. 


The Child—vast throngs of hope and might— 
Some born to follow him who leads, 

Some weak, some strong, some dull, some bright, 
What wide array of varied needs! 


The Home—first bulwark of our land— 
No servant of a ruthless state, 

A place where mind and heart expand 
And joys and sorrows culminate. 


The School—proclaim its cherished end— 
To aid each youth his place to find, 

That head and hand and heart may blend 
In useful service to mankind. 


The Child, the Home, the School—these three 
Uplift the teachers of the race. 

Great Teacher of humanity, 
Endow us with Thy truth and grace. 


DUE TO CIRCUMSTANCES largely beyond the control 
of the editor, the October issue of the KAPPAN is 

very late in production. Further- 
YOUR more, it does not contain the usual 
MAGAZINE news section. An appeal was made 

to the Post Office Department for 
permission to combine the October and November 
issues as one. The request was denied since under the 
law governing second-class mail we are supposed to 
publish the magazine monthly from September to 
May, inclusive. We are, therefore, publishing the 
October issue, even though late, and will follow with 
the November issue as soon as possible. We will do 
our best to get back on schedule for the remainder of 
the year trusting that printing problems, mailing prob- 
lems, and editorial delays may be overcome. 

The N*:vember issue will be a smail issue. It will 
be a self-cover issue as will succeeding issues of the 
year. News will be a prominent feature in the next 
issue and we hope that ways may be discovered to 
maintain an adequate news section in each succeeding 
issue. Our readers are invited to supply news of na- 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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A STUDY OF THE membership statistics for the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1942, reveals the alarming fact 
that only 43.3 per cent of the frater- 
STATISTICS nity as a whole maintained good 
standing during the 33rd fiscal year. 
This shows a loss of 4.6 per cent in comparison with 


the previous year—the largest drop in percentage of — 


good standing since the 24th fiscal year (1932-33) 
when there was a drop of 6.9 per cent. A significant 
drop in initiations is also revealed. These facts, com- 
bined with the increasing number of military demits, 
create a unique trend in Phi Delta Kappa which will 
directly affect the future of the organization. 


TaBLE I. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 
33RD FISCAL YEAR 


Good Standing} Arrears « 
Chapters Total omi- 
32nd | 31st | nal 
186 | 148 | 79.6 25 13 
| eee 128 88 | 68.6 11 1 28 
Gamma....... 61 34 | 55.7 9 3 15 
a 116 71 | 61.2 8 3 34 
Epsilon. ....... 330 | 238 | 72.1 20 21 51 
re eS 149 99 | 66.4 15 5 30 
) As Se eee 64 28 | 43.8 20 7 9 
, Ree 127 90 | 70.9 9 5 23 
78 31 | 39.7 8 1 38 
24 20 | 83.3 2 2 
48 36 | 75.0 4 2 6 
See ere 163 134 | 82.2 17 3 9 
160 127 | 79.4 18 10 5 
Omicron....... 36 36 |100.0 
| eee 28 24 | 85.7 3 1 
105 78 | 74.3 14 7 6 
Re ee 162 86 | 53.1 10 7 59 
Upsiton.:... «+... 117 58 | 49.6 10 6 43 
ap ee 53 26 | 49.1 6 4 17 
61 28 | 45.9 8 25 
40 26 | 65.0 4 5 5 
| eer 101 68 | 67.3 6 6 21 
Alpha Alpha...| 52 43 | 82.7 3 1 5 
Alpha Beta..... 58 57 | 98.3 1 
Alpha Gamma. 59 SLi] 32.5 9 2 17 
Alpha Delta... 74 58 | 78.4 8 3 5 
Alpha Epsilon. . 54 33 | 61.1 7 2 12 
Alpha Zeta..... 90 75 | 83.3 6 4 5 
Alpha Eta..... 74 46 | 62.2 6 5 17 
Alpha Theta 55 42 | 76.4 7 1 5 
Alpha Iota..... 48 41 | 85.4 5 2 
Alpha 25 | 64.1 6 4 4 
Alpha ..| 4 39 | 90.7 2 2 
Alpha Mu..... 41 19 | 46.3 13 3 6 
Alpha Nu...... 50 43 | 86.0 5 2 
Alpha Xi...... 54 49 | 90.7 5 
Alpha Omicron.| 64 42 | 65.6 14 8 
Alpha Pi....... 46 39 | 84.8 5 1 1 
Alpha Rho..... 62 56 | 90.3 5 1 
Alpha Sigma...| . 79 77 | 97.3 2 
3405 | 2415 | 70.9 | 336 | 147 | 507 


a: 

4 
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OF CONCERN TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


TaBLe II. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 33rxp FISCAL YEAR 


Total 


Field** | Present 
Chapter | Enroll- 
ment 


Good Standing 


138 
197 
156 
133 


60 
116 
52 


N 


N 
NOOO ON 


BNHUOO A 


SNK OD 


Oe 


mae 


NOWWwWN Wud 


SYSRIS 


38 
om 


407 
1023 
463 
348 
334 
393 
391 
267 
353 
308 
196 
466 
107 
196 
281 
332 
413 
176 
294 
314 
168 
505 
296 
365 
100 
334 
264 
294 
138 
39 
228 
146 
357 
102 
318 
212 
169 
80 
25 
10 
28 
54 
38 
48 
58 
7 

3 

7 


1,735 


32,906 


1131 


943 


741 


3,405 


10,611 39.5 


2,539 | 1,717 | 11,819 


* This column is vad total of members who are “withdrawn,” = or “expelled.” 


“withdrawn” 


The majority consists of 


membershi 
ait ta De but for statistical purposes they are herein 
recognized as a separate group. 


| 63 
Arrears 
= Total 
Chapters miti- | Enroll- 'Nomir 
ates ment /|Transfer} Dead | Drop* Number|PerCent| 32nd 31st 
Aighs. .. 2.20 36 1227 50 59 22 367 729 221 30.3 62 39 
OO eee 62 2247 203 77 32 154 1781 495 27.8 164 99 
Gamma....... 57 945 40 36 12 173 684 225 32.9 55 40 
BR is ceasneae 45 1235 40 50 21 262 862 252 29.2 91 56 
Epsilon....... 33 888 56 42 28 119 643 223 34.7 41 31 
ERE SR 45 1192 97 46 48 209 792 379 47.9 52 27 
Pe. cL cas a6 45 998 61 38 39 46 814 273 33.5 108 40 
a RR ea ten 30 748 32 21 17 13 665 194 29.2 45 35 
Oy igre aa eae 12 618 20 41 15 8 534 220 41.2 29 18 
Kappa........ 30 | 767 26| 21 45 103 | 572| 157| 27.4 39 23 
Lambda....... 55 1202 40 32 68 297 765 363 47.5 51 43 
MM. si Gcneebediua 19 501 10 19 8 41 423 162 38.3 42 23 
BS odin asenatcon 42 984 40 35 8 76 825 278 33.7 43 38 
ot a ts 17 585 18 33 3 1 530 353 66.6 51 19 
Omicron... ... 24 682 20 21 23 52 566 281 49.6 56 33 
Pe 46 992 46 33 15 106 792 413 56 42 
54 | 1230 19 39 24 19 | 1129 627 116 54 
Sigma......... 1076 38 | 26 90 56| 180 154| 119 
pe es ee 11 557 14 20 11 1 511 249 49 37 
Upsilon....... 8 653 28 14 16 90 505 134 -) a 39 
PM, cc cwermnes 4 48 781 22 21 11 131 596 207 45 30 
Oe. ixadecmniiel 22 461 23 Z 6 75 350 99 52 31 
, Pee 31 973 44 31 1l 42 845 197 95 48 
eer eee 73 977 19 27 23 177 731 314 55 66 
Alpha Alpha ..| 568 14 24| 523 95 42 21 
Alpha Beta....) 18 | 311 290| 157 23 10 
Alpha Gamma. 40 571 22 530 134 27 35 
Alpha Delta...| 14 | 409 18 | 381 72 25 20 
Alpha Epsilon. 56 |. 1203 301 845 347 138 66 
Alpha Zeta... . 15 387 50 320 126 3 33 23 
Alpha Eta..... 21 361 332 259 78.0 22 12 
Alpha Theta. . . 25 471 441 150 34.0 31 32 
Alpha Iota... .. 10 473 446 207 46.4 59 34 
Alpha Kappa. . 13} 570 544} 106| 19.5 41 40 
Alpha ps 27 361 313 161 51.4 26 24 
Alpha Mu..... 125 839 751 288 38 65 80 
Alpha Nu..... 40| 579 556 | 226 70 48 
Alpha Xi.....| 23 | 362 336 | 115 23 29 
Alpha Omicron. 25 310 237 107 32 18 
Alpha Pi...... 10 168 163 116 15 7 
Alpha Rho.... 1 89 85 71 2 2 
Alpha Sigma. . . 29 378 19 340 209 73 30 
Alpha Tau.... 11 292 1 283 168 32 29 
Alpha Upsilon. . 26 289 167 94 13 22 
Alpha Phi. Room 31 202 197 95 34 20 
Alpha Chi... .. 53 342 4 267 142 32 35 
Alpha Psi...... 15 1 136 105 13 11 
Alpha Omega. . 32 1 182 153 19 7 
Beta Alpha... . 18 2 153 113 26 7 
Beta Beta...... 24 1 131 73 33 25 
Beta Gamma. . . 8 60 60 
Beta Delta..... 108 1 115 114 P| 1 
Beta Epsilon. . . 52 52 52 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


TasLe III. SUMMARY OF CAMPUS AND FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS 
FISCAL YEAR—1941-1942 


Campus Chapters | Field Chapters Total Fraternity 
Good i Good Standing Good Standi 
Enrollment — Enrollment Enrollment = 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
26,686 10,611 | 39.5 3,405 2,415 70.9 30,091 13,026 43.3 


Your Magazine 
(Continued from page 62) 


tional interest whenever possible. With thousands of 
members involved, we are naturally limited as to the 
number of personal news items which we can use and 
therefore cannot guarantee appearance of all personal 
items. We would like to get them, just the same. 
Members are also invited to submit articles for pub- 
lication. Those which can be used will Se acknowl- 
edged. Others will be returned promptly in order 
that they may be submitted to other publications, if 
desired. 


THE ROUTINE involved in taking care of such a task 
as maintaining a correct mailing list of the member- 

ship of Phi Delta Kappa is little under- 
ADDRESS _ stood until one makes a count of the 
CHANGES cards involved. The number of “Post 

Office Notices” of change of address 
received since the September issue of the KAPPAN 
was mailed is 669. Every one of these represents a 
member who moved and failed to send notice of 
change of address. Each one cost the office 2c for 
the government notice plus the cost of the magazine. 
The magazines have doubtless been destroyed except 
in cases where the member left forwarding notice 
with postage to cover second-class mail. During this 
same period, several hundred notice of change cards 
were received direct from members. 

Obviously, each change of address involves a cou- 
tine of file and addressograph plate change, each in it- 
self a comparatively small job, but in the aggregate, a 
job that really taxes the facilities of the office. That is 
a part of the work of maintaining a membership file. 
It must be done. It is done gladly. But it takes time. 
Notice of change of address from the member direct 
insures greater accuracy, fewer tracers to locate “‘lost”’ 
members, and better service in every way. Please re- 
solve now to keep the national office of Phi Delta 
Kappa informed of your correct address at all times. 
The office staff has been greatly reduced and your as- 
sistance in helping to reduce the work load will be 


greatly appreciated. 


Education Abstracts 


An indispensable tool for research 
workers, administrators, and stu- 
dents in the field of education. 


Issued monthly during the school year, this 
journal publishes abstracts, reviews, and 
notes on books and magazine articles in the 
field of education and closely allied areas, 
aiming at complete coverage of the literature 
of the profession, foreign as well as domestic. 


Now in its seventh year of publication 


(Back numbers available) 
Single Copies Yearly Subscription 
50c postpaid Five Dollars 


EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 
32 Washington Place, New York City 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


GEORGE SPIES, INC. 


Class Rings, 
Commencement Announcements, 
and Diplomas 


4140 North Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 


Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to 
Phi Delta Kappa 


i 
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DISTRICT I 
OHN E. CORBALEY, Disrict Representative, Education Hall, 
, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
Camrus of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
WY ution Hall, 113 University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Campus Cuaptrer—University of Oregon. Franz, 
oe f Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
GAMMA Cuarrer—State College of Washington. 
G. Allan Coe, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Signe ee Oregon. F. H. Craske, 7825 S.W. 
Ape Bete Fa Field Elmer T. Thune, Stan- 


DISTRICT II 


GEORGE C. KYTE, Disirict Representative, School of Education, 
University of Califorsia, Berkeley, Calif. 

States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuarprer—Stanford University. Moore, 
Cubberley Education Bidg., Stanford University, 

Lamspa Campus of Orvill J. 
Sipe, Haviland Hall, University of Calif., Berkeley, Catif. 

Arua Erstrow Campus Cuarrer—University of Southern Calif. 
> oon Paine, Box 160, Administration Bldg., Univ. of So. 
Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Zeta Campus of Arizona, Emil L. 
Larson, Treasurer, Bin University Station, College of Educa- 


tion, Tucson, 
Avena Omicron Cc Colleges. Edwin 
iH. Clarke, P.O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 
Upsiton Campus gg of Utah. Ronald B. 
ity, 
Cc Cuarrer—U: of California at Los 
Steinn Steinsoa, Education Bite, 123, U.C.L.A., 405 
fitberd Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
William M. McMas- 


Alpha Field Chapter—San Franci 
ters, 6197 Contra Costa Road, Oakland, Calif. 


Delta Field Cha era Calif. Shannon M. Jones, 1301 
Lucerne Scag resno, Calif. 


Epsilon Angeles, Colt. Dan Dawson, 186 S. 

Chino, 

Bie Pisté Che Barbara, Calif. A. Gaylord Wilson, Sen- 
High , San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Field California, John E. Miller, 710 
25th Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
Tou Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 
East First South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Omega Field Chapter—San California, Joseph Rindone, Jr. 
A Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, wig Ben Evans, 
County Union High School, Bakersfield, Cali 
Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. H. Seid Brad- 
fone ‘ord Route 5, Box 442, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, High School 
Principal, Topeka, Kansas. 

States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus of Missouri. H. R. McCall, 
215 Education Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa Campus Cuarrer—University of Kansas. Hiatt, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

Mv Campus Cuarrer—University of Texas. B. F. 307 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

F. F. 


ALPHA ALPHA CuarTrer— Universi 
Geeher, Bes 99, Faculty Exchange, Univ. of Okla., Norman, 


ALPHA Camrus Cuarrer—Kansas State College. O. W. 
Alm, Dept. of Education, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans, 

Beta Beta ete Cuarter—North Texas State Teachers Coe. 

Tex. 


Directory of Chapter Treasurers 


Bera Zeta Campus Cuarrer—Oklahoma 

ical J. College of Otte, 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Mo. C. Kenneth Collings, 7449 
Milan, University City, Mo. 
Gamma Field Chepter—State of Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, 613 


& 


Theta Field C 6843 
uk, City, Mo. Madison Griffith, 
Field Chapter—Wi 


Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. Allen, State 
Teachers Collec’ Kirksville, Mo. 

Pi Field Cha A T 
‘exas. Thomas B. Portwood, 2032 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. . Grubbs, Kansas 


Phi Field C Tu 
iste Earl C. Denney, 1631 E. 


Alpha Field Texas. Clarence Orman, 


IV 


V. BREITWIES District Representative, University 
Dakota, Greed ND. 


Eps Ca Cc I 


of Minnesota, Anton Thomp- 


son, Treasurer, 208 Burton University of Minnesota, Min- 
inn. 

Oo Camu: Cuarrer—U: 4 

Pus in of Nebraska. W. B. 

Cuapran— Univers North Dakota. 
iitns Nehring, Box 546, University Grand Forks, 

Aurna Mu Cawros Cuarrea—Colorado State of Educa- 

tion. Louis Forsdale, Colo, Greeley, 


Arua Siema Campus Cuarpter—U: of Denver. Paul A. 
Wilkinson, 1414'S. Vine Street, Denver Cole, 

Bera Detta Campus Cuarrer—Uni of Colorado, Irvin 
Edwin Demmon, Room 114W, College Educ., Boulder, Cols. 

Iota Field Chapter—State Co of South Dakota, Thomas M. 
Risk, Univ Verniliion SD. 

Psi Field ang ay Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, North 

High School, Omaha, N 


Xi Field Seeititeen Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 
Aa Street, Des Moines, Iowa. G 
DISTRICT V 


G BERL, Representation, 535 S. Lincoln, 


M 


Box 313, Union Bldg., Indiana University Ind. 
Zeta Campus Cuaprer—Uriversity of Chicago. Seth Fac- 

ulty Exchange, Graduate Graduate Education Buildise, of 


Chicago, I 


Pr Ca of Illinois, Wilber E. Harnish, 
102 ‘University High Sch rbana, Iii. 
S16oma Campus C io State University. Ralph L. Pound, 


Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, O, 
Cuarrer—Northwestern University, W. Eari 
Lee, 234 Ridge Terrace, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Box 1, Education Bid of Wisconsin, D. 
» Education Bidg., University of 


of Michigan, Cline, 


Iora Campus Cuarrzr—University of Cincinnati, Earl 
pplegate, Teachers College, University of Clacianati, Cincie- 


— 
Cuarrer—Uni i Kentucky. J. 


Omeca Campus Cuarrer—W University. Harvey 
Meyer, c/o Dr. Ray Smittle, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 


Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. Carl Christy, 12800 Kelly 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Nu Field Chapt gy Illinois. William M. Alberg, 2445 

Jackson Blvd. i. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Alfon D. Mathi- 
son, 4068 N. 19th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chi Field Chapter-——Terre Haute, Indiana. Harold Bright, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 


A Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo my 
of Industrial Education, "Eaton fg. Co., 


Al Delta ee Chapter—South Bend, Ind. Glen M. Cree, 1012 
incolnway East, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. Walter Mc- 
y, 3419 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Indiana. 
A Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Alfred Rose, 2343 
Evansville, Ind. 
A Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, meee P. R. Hightower, 
lue Ridge Road, te ich 


Theta Field Chapter—Normal- voll Illinois. Z. H. 


Karte. Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. C. E. Wileman, 


ha log Field C. Ft. Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
, 1305 Home Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


‘fe Field Chapter—Lafayette, Ind. L. W. Ellerbrook, Lafay- 


Field Ci Toledo, Ohio. U. Swisher, Roose- 
velt School, 1115 Eleanor Avenue, Toledo, O. 
Omicron Field —Hobart F. Holler, Eastern Illinois 
tate Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 
Illinois. George E. Benjamin, 
pava, Ill. 


DISTRICT VI 
DEpeAS G. GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 


Piola Maine, Vermont, New Ham engin Massachusetts, Rhode 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, ticut, "District of Columbia. 


University, N. Y. 


Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Cornell W. A. Smith, Stone 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Directory of Chapter Treasurers 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


Tora Campus Cuarrer—Harvard University. E. Allen, Jr., 
Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsbu Ralph Horsman, 
School of Education, University of of Her el fae 

Ruo Campus Cuarrer—New York University. Anthony J. F 
rerio, Room 56, 80 Washington omg East, New York, N. v 

Tav Campus Cuarrer—University of Pennsylvania, T. E. Mc- 
Mullin, Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Era Campus Cuaprer---Temple Universi Howard W. 
McComb, Box 141, Temple University, Broad ‘treet & Mont. 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fisher, 7 Miner Street, Somerville, M ts 

Pr Campus niversity. Ernest C. 
ha School of Education, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 


Avrxa Ruo Campus Cuartzr—Johns Hopkins University. Curt 
Walther, State Teachers Callege Towson, Md. 
Tav Campus Cuarprer—Pennsylvania State College. Harry 
C. Smith, 402 Frazier Street, State College, Pa. 
Avena Put Campus Cuarprer—S: Charles J. 
Beahan, School of Education, 
John Scheller, 


N.Y 
Acpua Pst Campus Cuarrer—University of 
School of Sencae 3335 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Beta Gamo s Cuapter—George Washington 
Earl T. Willis 2 2329 25th Street, S. E., Washington, D. 
Bera Erstton Campus Cuarrer—University of 
of Education, University of Maryland, 
No Field Chapters in this District. 
DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL—District Department 
of Secondary Education, University 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Pst Campus Cuarrer—George Peabody College. Carl F. Brown, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. ei 

Beta Campus 
H. Walker, Room D., Peabody Hall 
sity, Va. 

J. Fuller, Box 4226, University Station , Tenn, 

X1 Campus Cc. E. Wil- 
liams, College of Education, University pf Ala., University, Ala. 

Beta ALPHA Cuaprer—Louisiana State University. T. K. 
eens Education Dept., Louisiana State Uniy., University, 


Alpha Iota Field Cha E. F. Puckett, 


of Virginia. Haswell 
University of Va., Univer- 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


SATURDAY 


FEBRUARY 27th, 1943 


12:00 O'CLOCK 


HOTEL STATLER, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Dates for the annual meeting of the American Association of School Administrators have been 
changed and the program adjusted accordingly. The official dates are 
FEBRUARY 26 THROUGH MARCH 2 
The Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon will be on Saturday instead of Tuesday. 


Phi Delta Kappa Headquarters will be opened in Hotel Statler on February 26. 


| igan. 
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